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HOW TO GET OFF DEAD CENTER 


I suppose half the letters we receive from writers in trouble say - - - 
"I can't get started." 
"I've been thinking about writing for years." 
“A few rejections knock me out." 





"I'd really apply myself if | could make a sale." a. 
"I think | have ability but maybe I'm just off my rocker." To 
What's the matter with folks who make these sad admissions? Their letters, and depicts 
later contacts, show they are competent people: they are educated, often colorful, _ F 
expressive persons. They say, “I’ve succeeded in everything I’ve undertaken, and a 
I don’t see why I should fail at writing.” Stor 
What's the matter here? The truth is that these writing careers are halted because may Cé 
these people are simply trying to do too much all at once. Why specifically are their strate 
stories, or articles, rejected? What are their special abilities, their best markets? style 2 
What is a good idea? Where should they begin? Should they revise or start some- that ; 
thing new? They don’t know the answers to these questions and they try to solve them on m 
by—worrying! You don’t slow down because you worry: you worry because you tee of 
slow down. right | 
What's the remedy? A sympathetic friend? He knows nothing about your prob- royalti 
lems. A literary agent? His business is selling, which keeps him busy, or should, sequel 
and the chances are he’s not a writer or former editor and has little expert royalt 
knowledge of fictional technique or the psychology of the creative artist. A critic — 
of maturity, with expert knowledge and time to listen to problems is needed. Such Book 
help is our business. Dry ¢ 
Hundreds of letters of appreciation from writers who were once slowed down fill lap re 
our files. One, for example, has just arrived from Mrs. Jean DeWitt Fitz of Augusta, My 1 
Georgia. Three years ago we advised her to take up one problem at a time and we Book 
gave her directions. Now she writes that she’s selling to The American, Family ony, 
Circle, and MeLean’s (leading Canadian slick) and adds: “Your course of study oon 
kept me writing and pulled me out of a bleak stretch when I had lost confidence in conte 
myself. I hail a friend as well as able critic in Oklahoma.” 
Want to hear more? Send for our 6,000-word “Literary Services” pamphlet: it’s 
free for the asking. Tell us your troubles. We'll answer personally and promptly. 
Better yet, send us a problem manuscript. The fee, if the story or article is not longer 
than 5,000 words, is $7 for an editorial appraisal and $12 for a collaborative criticism. 
For each additional thousand words, one dollar. Lear 
Sir: 
NOVELISTS! I: 
My The Technique of the Novel, originally published by J. B. Lippincott Company _ 
for $3.50, is available for $2.00 in a new edition which contains every word of the Man 
original. This book is the authoritative work on novel technique and contains prac- have 
tical, detailed discussions of every phase of writing the long narrative. A partial quen 
list of chapters includes: The Good Subject, The Principles of Unity, The Problem of is th: 
Length, The Principles of Drama, The Popular Novel, The Nevel of Significance, View- Co 
points in Fiction, Common Errors in Plotting. om 
The Technique of the Novel can be ordered from me at the address below, at nee 
the bargain price of $2.00. Man 
write 


THOMAS H. UZZELL ° CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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$5,000 for Christian Novel 
Sir: 

To promote the art of fiction writing which 
depicts the Christian faith as it may be drama- 
tized in human life, the Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company announces its second Biennial 
Fiction Award of $5,000. 

Stories may be set in any period or locale, and 
may concern any area of life. Entries must demon- 
strate craftsmanship and imaginativeness in both 
style and plot, and must portray a Christianity 
that is both convincing and realistic. The cash 
award of $5,000 will be paid in full to the author 
of the manuscript considered best by the commit- 
tee of judges; half of the award will be an out- 
right cash prize, and half will be an advance of 
royalties on a first edition of 10,000 copies. Sub- 
sequent editions will yield the customary author’s 
royalties. 

Argye M. Briggs, winner of the last Fiction 
Award, received the main selection of the Peoples 
Boek Club with her award bock, Root Out of 
Dry Ground, which is now in a Grosset and Dun- 
lap reprint edition. With her second novel, This, 
My Brother, Mrs. Briggs repeated the Peoples 
Book Club selection, and last October her recent 
story, The Hem of His Garment, was the main 
selection of Christian Herald’s Family Bookshelf. 
The competition closes September 1, 1953. For 
contest rules write to 

Fiction Awarpb EpiTor, 

Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
255 Jefferson Avenue, 

Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 


Lear’s Not Article Editor 

Sir: 

I am listed in your YEAR Book as article editor 
of Collier’s. I left the article side of the staff 
more than two years ago to resume writing. 
Many manuscripts come to me from writers who 
have found my name in your list. Since I am fre- 
quently away on assignment, the unhappy result 
is that the work of these writers is delayed. 
Collier's at the present time has no article 
editor; several people divide the responsibility of 
reading manuscripts. Unless you obtain more 
specific information from Editor Roger Dakin o1 
Managing Editor Gordon Manning, have your 
writers address simply: Article Department. 
Joun Lear, Associate Editor, 
Collier’s, 640 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 19, N. Y. 
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... alternate titles for 
new mystery thriller! 


Plot: husband-writer can‘t solve riddle 
of wife-typist’s sudden perfect typing of 
his MS. Solution: she'd started using 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond, the miracle 
paper that erases without a trace of 
evidence. 

Note: any resemblance to actual persons is 

strictly intentional — we lifted the plot out of 

a letter from a grateful Corrasable enthusiast. 

Eaton's Corrasable Bond has a pat- 
ented surface from which typewritten 
errors can be chased by a fast flick of 
an ordinary pencil eraser. Corrections 
come clear and clean. 

Try this unique paper yourself at your 
nearby stationer’s. Or send dime and 
coupon for a sample packet... enough 
paper for the average manuscript. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 
ERASES WITHOUT A TRACE 


ghTONge 
een! —— *rypewriTeR® 
Qe 

Serge ns® 
EATON PAPER CORP. — Dept. 5 — Pittsfield, Mass. 
Here‘s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 

Corrasable Bond. 


— oe 


Name. 





Street 








THe Warrer’s Dicest 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 92, No. 10. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 









Income Doubled In 4 Years 


Sir: 

Thanks for publishing Donald MacCampbell’s 
article, “Mr. Pocket Book.” It is crisp, authorita- 
tive, pulls no punches and should be very helpful 
to writers who want to enter this field. I am a 
writer who was invited into it by Mr. MacCamp- 
bell himself some four years or more ago. My 
income has practically doubled, and I am now 
able to live on a small country place, the set-up 
many writers yearn for. 

Preccy Gappis Dern, 
Route 2, Stone Mountain, Ga. 


MacCampbell’s a Hustler, Says He 
Str: 

I would like to know why the piece by Donald 
MacCampbell was not included in the advertising 
section along with the rest of the agents’ ads. 
“Are you waiting to be pushed?” he asks, Sure, 
go ahead and write a novel for paperback publi- 
cation. When you come to market it, you find 
there is only MacCampbell to go to, since three- 
fourths of the original paperbacks published pass 
through his hands. One of the paperback pub- 
lishers mentioned in MacCampbell’s piece recently 
offered a writing friend of mine $500 for a com- 
plete 80,000 word novel he had written. You 
don’t have to guess what the writer told said 
publisher. 

W.D. is sinking when it publishes an article by 
a hustler who frankly admits he is in the kick-back 
racket. Anyone who gives MacCampbell a book 
to sell is defeating himself and every other writer 
in the country. 

Epwarp A. Morris, 
New York, N. Y. 


Rates Go Up On Motor 


Sir: 

MOTOR Magazine, a monthly business pub- 
lication, has made some editorial changes re- 
cently and is substantially increasing its pay- 
ments for articles and features. 

Especially wanted are case history articles 
showing how new- and used-car dealers and 
automobile repair shops are making more profits 
by improved methods. We are also in the market 
for well-written, anecdoted personality stories 
about successful car dealers. Shorts of 100 to 200 
words on car retailing and service selling activi- 
ties are wanted for the back of the book. 

We prefer photos with all articles (but this is 
not a must). Extra payment for all photos used. 
Rate for cartoons is now $10 per; better submit 
roughs first for approval. All material is paid 
for on acceptance. Address correspondence, mss. 
and cartoons to: 

Ep Stone, Associate Editor, 
MOTOR, 

250 West 55th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y 








New Mag a la Spillane 
Sir: 

The St. John Publishing Company, publishers 
of Magazine Digest and many other periodicals, 
will bring out this fall a new magazine of realistic, 
modern, hard-boiled detective and mystery fiction 
in the Raymond Chandler-Mickey Spillane-Wade 
Miller-Kenneth Millar tradition. The magazine 
will be small-size, printed on good paper, with 
four-color photo cover, and the title will be an. 
nounced shortly. 

We are in the immediate market for fiction of 
this type in all lengths from 1,000 to 20,000 words 
and will give prompt decisions on all submissions, 
We wili also use an occasional off-trail detective 
or mystery story and an occasional non-action, 
deductive story, but the emphasis will be on the 
tough, hard-boiled story. No poctry, non-fiction, 
or cartoons. 

Payment will be 2c to 5c a word, on acceptance, 
and will increase as circulation permits. 
Davin REDsTONE, 

St. John Publishing Co., 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. \. 


Off-Trail, But— 
Sir: 

As president of the Briam Club I should be 
very much obliged to you if you would kindly 
insert in your magazine our letter to our North- 
American friends. 

In the first place, we are anxious to improve 
our knowledge of your language. And as North- 
American books are very rare in our country, 
probably due to shortage of currency for their 
import, we beg all American boys and girls who 
wish to do us a great favour to send us a second- 
hand novel. In exchange we will send them a 
typical Spanish souvenir. We are about 1000 
Spanish students wishing to exchange correspond- 
ence with our American colleagues in order to 
know more about your great country. 

I sincerely hope that you will be able to insert 
our letter, as our Club has been divided in two 
camps, one camp asserting that you will not pub- 
lish our letter and the other, to which I belong, 
betting on your publishing our letter. I even 
went so far as to guarantee our members that we 
would receive more than 100 answers. 

(Name Not Readable) 
Briam Institute, 
Maestro Victoria, 8, 1° 
Madrid, Spain. 


Openings for Correspondents 
Sir: 

We are very much in need of regular corre- 
spondents in Boston, Chicago, Dallas, New Or 
leans and Denver. 

Joun L. Cooney, Editor, 

Curtain and Drapery Department 
Magazine, 

230 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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MONEY...WHEN YOU'RE NOT AROUND! 


As many of you know, | spent some time in 
Hollywood this summer, looking after properties. 
THE NEWS: Through an exclusive producing 
contact, a demand now even for unpublished 
scripts which can be turned into TV and movie 
ideas; ORIGINALS—actually unpublished maga- 
tine and book scripts, in addition to published 
magazine stories and books. AGENT'S ITIN- 
ERARY: In one morning we arranged for my 
placement THE WOMAN UNDER THE MOUN- 
TAIN to be read personally by a top star for a 
possible starring role. (Studio won't allow use of 
her name in advertising.) We discussed with 








A comparatively quiet moment for ALF . . . Sunday 
afternoon in Beverly Hills, at the private pool of a top 
Hollywood story executive. 


Warner's a writing assignment at $750 per week for one of my book authors now in the 
Far East; arranged a motion picture sale for another author on the other coast (Eskay Pro- 
ductions); needled an actor-producer into asking his home studio to purchase one of m 
properties for him. And | spent a lot of other days in Hollywood hustling for clients all 
over the country. (We work while you sleep. That's what our job is: TO MAKE MONEY 


FOR YOU WHEN YOU'RE NOT AROUND.) 


| flew back on a ey DC-6B. Over the Rockies we hit 
was bumpy. But that didn't get us off our course. The 


updrafts (air pockets), and for a few minutes the ride 
pilot knew his business. If you know exactly where you 


are going, on the basis of your potentialities, if you have a pilot who knows his business, you don't have to 


wowy about the ups and downs. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


GROUND FLOOR DEPT.: 


it is my practice to get authors 
in on the ground floor; publishers 
come to agents they know long 
before their lists appear. | got a 
beautiful ground floor spot for 
@ writer whom you know as Mark 
Reed. Norma Dann and under other 
names. From the middie of 1951 
to the middie of 1952 | have sent 
this writer over $10,000 in book 
advances alone — which represents about half what he 
will actually receive. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale. 
I have told you about my book sa'es month after month, 
for years. Question anyone who claims sales but can't be 
specific. On the basis of my sales and experience | 
charge a nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and com- 
ment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 
Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putnam, Lipgin- 
cott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagnalls, Duell, Morrow, 
Messner, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gold Medal. 


A. L. MGRST, E 








For 20 years as a pilot | have been charting careers for 
writers and getting them to their destinations. For 20 
years | have been MAKING MONEY FOR THEM 
WHEN THEY WERE NOT AROUND. | THINK | 
CAN DO AS MUCH FOR YOU. A few examples at 
press time: Over $1500 from Doubleday; $200 for a 
new author (ESQUIRE); $850 (Conn.); a $1500 as- 
signment, to be paid on a weekly basis; $400 from 
France; serial sale at $600 to England. 


HOW DO YOU START SELLING? 


Tell me about yourself when you send me your manu- 
scripts—as my selling authors did—so that | can show 
you the marketable material in your own background, as 
| did for them. Once | decide where your true talent 
lies, we go to town. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compense- 
tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
and presentation to editors of your marketable manu- 
scripts are: 1,000 te 3,000 words $3; 3,000 te 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best 
manuscripts now ond be sure to tell me about yourself. 


iterary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 
Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
PoEtRY WRITING PLAN 
Novet WRritiNc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
20c per finished page on booklength scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON & ASSOCIATE 


716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 








THE PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 
STEP-BY-STEP CRITICISM 


Can help you turn your Cinderella of a manuscript into a 
publishable story or article or book. PAULINE BLOOM 
has worked her magic over hundreds of her manuscript 
godchildren. Let her rehabilitate yours too. 

Write for information 
THE PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
767 Eastern Parkway Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 








NOW Available to Public 
FREDERICK PALMER’S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Based on his more than 30 years teaching Crea- 
tive Writing. This COPYRIGHTED 48 page book- 
let offers valuable ways for gathering PLOT 
MATERIAL. Price $1 postpaid in U. S. & Canada. 


N. D. HEATH 
6859 Willoughby Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 














Juvenile Non-Fiction Needed 
Sir: 

We are in the market for a good deal of 
juvenile material. We are publishers of children’s 
activity books and specialize in what, for want of 
a better designation, may be termed “non-fic. 
tion.” Specifically, we are looking for children’; 
poems, cartoons, visual puzzles, true adventure 
stories, and true mystery stories. 

The poetry can either be serious or humorous 
—any doggerel which will appeal to children 
between the ages of 4 and 12. All our books are 
written for special age groups and we do not ex. 
pect that poems for tiny tots will do for a boy 
or girl 9. We pay anywhere from $1 to $10 a 
poem, depending upon length and merit. The 
lower payment would apply only to a single four- 
line stanza. Poems should be anywhere from four 
lines to 40 lines in length. 

We are looking for cartoons and not cartoon 
ideas. These must be in ink, black only. The size 
is immaterial. The cartoons should appeal to chil- 
dren between ages 8 and 14. Payment is $5 each. 

The term visual puzzles applies to so many 
different types of juvenile material that the best 
thing we can do is send samples of the kind of 
puzzles we have in mind to any artist who in- 
quires about them. We pay from $5 to $10 each 
for a puzzle. 

We are looking for stories which run from 250 
to 1,000 words. These need not be illustrated. 
The stories must have the kind of excitement 
which will engage and hold the interest of boys 
and girls between the ages of 8 and 14. They 
should be written very simply and _ preferably 
contain dialogue. Stories of hidden treasure, 
piracy, miraculous escape, heroism, crime detec- 
tion, etc. will all fill the bill. The stories must 
be supported by fact. We pay anywhere from $5 
to $20 for a story, depending upon length and 
merit. 

Payment in every case is upon acceptance and 
we report no later than two weeks after receipt 

of material. All submissions should be accompa- 
nied by a return envelope bearing postage. 

Harovp H. Hart, 

Hart Publishing Co., Inc 
114 E. 32nd St., 

New York 16, N. Y. 


> 








STORIES 


Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days 
NOVELS 


soe SOLD 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








If you want results: 


can help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. 
Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


you want to sell we 


NEW YORK (36), N. Y. 
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Regular Royalty From Y.M.C.A. Press 


Sir: 

As one of the largest non-profit publishers in 
the country, Association Press does an aggressive 
publishing job on the 30 or so selected titles that 
it concentrates upon each year. Our field is 
people—leadership of them, their problems, their 
family life, their religion, their health, their world. 
We arc not afraid of unknown writers. (Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and Dale Carnegie were un- 
known when we published their first books more 
than 40 years ago.) We are concerned about 
books that help people—that enrich, motivate, 
and inspire. Our experience is in making success- 
ful publishing projects out of material that might 
not be publishable. 

The Association Press author contract usually 
provides: 10% royalty (based upon the retail 
list price) on the first 5,000 copies sold; 12%2% 
royalty on the next 5,000; 15% royalty on sales 
over 10,000; 50-50 division of club and other net 
income. 

We can use good manuscripts. This publica- 
tion program represents the total range of 
Y.M.C.A. concerns. For nearly 100 years the 
American Y.M.C.A. has worked through its Asso- 
ciation Press. 

James RietMutper, Director, 
Association Press, 

291 Broadway, 

New York 7, N. Y. 


Plotto Paradox 
Sir: 
Ever so often, like all other beginning writers, 

I run out of ideas. After staring at a blank sheet 
of paper for an hour or so, I call into play one 
of several methods I have devised for remedying 
such mental stagnation. One of these methods is 
to flip through the pages of Cook’s Plotto and 
stop at random. Recently I did this, and the first 
plot suggestion that met my eye was: “A is ham- 
pered in his work, and his success is imperiled, 
by a lack of new ideas.” Now, I ask, how can a 
writer who is hampered, and her success im- 
periled, by a lack of new ideas write about an- 
other writer who is hampered and .. . oh, well, 
you get the idea. 

MariLyn R. VENABLE, 

P. O. Box 2835, 

Dallas, Tex. 

P. S. No slur meant at Plotto. I find the book 

most helpful. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced authors’ typist. Promptly, neatly, ac- 
curately, on bond. Free carbon, extra first and last 
Page, minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. All 
work proofread. 55c per thousand words, plus postage. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 











Get the BEST! Get 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


DICTIONARIES 


New College Standard 
Dictionary = zaiten—— 


Most complete college-size edition — 145,000 defi- 
nitions — at-a-glance pronunciation. 


$5.50 plain — $6.00 thumb-indexed 


New Desk Standard 


M’-PHA-TYPE 


ee E 
Dictionary —Editio— 


Perfect for home and office use. 100,000 defini- 
tions — synonyms, antonyms, secretarial practice, 
charts, tables, etc., etc. 


$3.75 plain — $4.25 thumb-indexed 


New Standard 
Dictionary 3 epider? 


Accepted all over the world as unquestioned au- 
thority. 2,927 pages; 7,000 illustrations. 


$30.00 Buckram binding, $35.00 Sheepskin binding 


At Your Bookstore or Direct From 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 E. 24 St. New York 10, N. Y. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty. 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
**My Formula for Fiction‘' 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 




















MANUSCRIPT TROUBLE? 


Your problems solved by a published writer who 
has been helping writers since 1935. Send me 
that NOVEL. Send me your short storles, articles, 
TV and screen material. Criticism rates: 1000 to 
3000 words, $3.00; 3000 to 5000 words, $! per 
thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Minimum fee $3. Prompt service. GHOST- 
WRITING. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone SU 13458 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, ‘pgs 


Electric Typewriter . Quality Typin Reason- 
able. Experienced Author’s Typist. § oles e Grad- 
uate. Fiction or Technical .. . Editing, styling. if 


desire 
FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 La Cintiila Avenue Orinda, Colifornia 
Orinda 2054 





WHO BUYS POEMS? 


My 3 new eae bo you which magazines and newspapers 
y poetry, and their wants. 
100 Light- Verse. ‘a8 Humor ‘gor 
150 Religious Denominational Markets... .......... 
475 PAYING POETRY MARKETS, 
complete, including two other lists, only $2.00 


VIRGINIA D. RANDALL 
530 Lowell Ave. Newtonville 60, Mass 











TRY THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS” 


For coaching by mall. For —— elass. For plots and poetry. 
Y SEVEN BOOKS 





ERS: HERE’S HOW! (Rasic Technique).......... $1.00 














2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formula).........-++ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everything). -+ 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique). 2.00 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 wees exp! 3.00 
6—Ww Er TO (New ap) 





ained).... 3. 
: LEARN EARN! ‘oach to writing) 2.50 
VIL'S HANDMAIDENS (My his' orical novel).... 3. 
‘or proof that I can pr: ae. ate 80 teach mail 
Available for lectures. Referei : Who’s Who In The Midwest 


Dundee Rd. MILDRED IR REID Northbrook, lilinols 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless a iting, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Ca Carbon copy, 50 cents 
per 1000 words. EEF envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOWELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most invitin g appearance. 
MARIE ADAMS 

St. Paul 3, Minnesota 


ED BODIN 


Long established agent, editor and author, has room for 
7 more talented clients. He also sells his own writings 
and edits a bi-monthly magazine on the side. 

"Bodin gives Truth, not Flattery."' Write for his Outline 
of Service. 


545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





480 Blair Avenue 

















“I’m Not For Hire” 
Str: 

My niece recently wrote to ask what colleg 
courses she should take to qualify for a “dream 
life” like mine—earning a living writing: magazine 
articles. She doesn’t aspire to short stories, she 
said. They require talent. 

Only the collector of internal revenue really 
considers an author's income as “earnings.” Why, 
everyone can write. The only reason everyone | 
meet hasn’t written a book is because he hasnt 
the time. A professional (paid) writer has plenty 
of time. And if he puts in 80 hours a week, with. 
out overtime, it’s all in good clean fun—and he 
gets paid for it. 

Or at least for some of it. Once I spent three 
months analyzing engineering reports on the 
sediment problem of Lake Mead and Hoover 
Dam. (It’s filling up with silt so fast that it may 
threaten the entire Southwestern irrigated em. 
pire, including Hollywood). No editor was inter. 
ested. Finally I sold a few choice words on the 
subject for 25 bucks. 

I may have put in 10 hours of library research 
and legwork on interviews before I start typing 
notes after dinner. That's no excuse around my 
house for not making a fourth at bridge, visiting 
with uninvited callers, or pinch-hitting for the 
neighbor’s baby sitter who didn’t show up. 

Of course, writers meet fascinating people, have 
interesting friends and get a lot of free meals and 
entertainment. I do meet interesting people, 
whether or not I’m doing personality pieces. Most 
people interest me. But unlike other authors, I'm 
never invited to become their bosom pal. After 
an interview, Barbara Hutton ortce invited me to 
a cocktail party. Everyone spoke French; so | 
sat in a corner with a bottle of champagne she 
thoughtfully provided. Rudy Vallee gave me one 
of his novelty souvenir key rings, but I can’t open 
it. The material for a feature on Clark Gable 
was secured as he swaggered down the street as 
fast as he could go. He was most cordial during 
our short-distance sprint together, but when he 
reached his car he got in and drove off and I 
never saw him again. 

For material needed in a Qollier’s feature on 
quarter horse racing, I paid my admission to the 
Tucson track. I never got a pass even after the 
article was published—nor a good tip on a horse. 
A restdurant man I wrote about bought me a 
beer the next time I was in his eatery. I paid 
for my own lunch. Naturally. 

The first articles I ever sold to a national mag- 
azine appeared in the old Mercury. But my name 
never became a byword. My by-line was unnoticed 
even by my family. 

It still is. I’ve never been invited to join the 
Authors League although my name has appeared 
over hundreds of articles. Nobdy has ever heard 
of me. Strangers grect with incredulity the fact 
that I make a living writing. 

I don’t know what people think a writer should 
look like, but I don’t. I’m reasonably normal 
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in appearance when I can afford a haircut or 
haven't had too many martinis. As an unspecial- 
ized non-fiction writer, I’m an information clear- 
ing-house. After a quick study of one subject, I 
get on tc the next, and within a month after I've 
spent the check, long before the issue with my 
article appears, I've completely forgotten every- 
thing I ever knew about the first subject. The 
specialist sticks to one type of feature or subject. 
I'd ke to be a medical writer like Paul de Kruif 
or Gretta Palmer, or witty like Cornelia Otis 
Skinner. Unfortunately, as my young niece ob- 
served about short stories, this takes talent. 

The only thing I’m a real authority on is in- 
expensive travel. My pieces usually appear in 
minor markets, but even at their rate of pay I’ve 
lived in 14 states and know all 48 by their first 
names. 

I’m not ashamed of being a free-lance writer, 
you understand. It’s just that I’m a little tired of 
having people regard magazine writing as one of 
the world’s plushiest jobs. I was bought honestly 
and in the open market for a dollar many years 
ago. It has taken me only 20 years to learn that 
writing fact stuff for magazines is neither as 
glamorous nor as influential as being a reception- 
ist in an editorial office. What’s more, it’s twice 
as hard work, the pay isn’t regular, and I’m as 
anonymous as an echo. 

But don’t offer to put me on a payroll. 

I’m not for hire. 

Vivien KEATLEY, 
2872 Clarendon Avenue, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


No Talking Animals 


Sir: 

Because we have published a number of good 
stories with “animals that talk,” scores of be- 
ginners have been sending us this type of story. 
After examining hundreds of such stories, we 
have come to the conclusion that beginners 
should avoid them. They are difficult to write 
well and tempt writers to write lazily. Beginners 
also have trouble confining themselves to the 
limit we prefer, 1000 words. 

We have been running in Highlights for Chil- 
dren a number of stories the nine-to-twelve-year- 
old (even adult) likes to read and the three-to- 
five-year-old likes to listen to. This rather new 
type of story is hard to write but we know it can 
be done. We are leoking for more stories of this 
type, especially appealing to boys, but are over- 
stocked with stories of narrow age-range. 

There’s a place, too, for mystery stories which 
don’t suggest the morbid or the violent. For a 
few mystery stories, not over 1000 words, which 
strike us as extraordinary, received within the 
hext six months, we will pay $30 on acceptance, 
if this announcement is referred to by the writer. 

Garry CLEVELAND Myers, Fditor, 
Highlights for Children, 
Honesdale, Pa. 


SUCCESSFUL PEOPLE 





CHOOSE THIS COURSE! 


Successful newspapermen . . . professional 


writers . . . advertising writers . . . school 
principals ... bankers, physicians . . . attor- 
neys . .. all took our course, in addition to 
beginners WHY? 

These people are accustomed to evalu- 
ating. Advertising writers in particular have 
congratulated us for our straightforward 
presentation and avoidance of ballyhoo . . . 
and advertising writers ought to know. 

Why do people like these choose our 
course? Because we probably have a higher 
sales record for our students than any other; 
because ours is the shortest and simplest 
and the only course written strictly from the 
commercial viewpoint and based on the 
most famous of all writing books. 


You NEED TODAY'S HELP 
FOR TODAY'S MARKETS! 


It is @ course based on the commercial requirements 
of the entire fiction field. It was devised solely as a 
method of helping you write your stories properly— 
for the markets which pay. We are not interested in 
art for art's sake, and neither are our students who, as 
@ result, sell to magazines like the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, the ATLANTIC MONTHLY, the seria! 
markets like United Feature Syndicate, the confession 
markets like TRUE CONFESSIONS, the outdoor mar- 
kets, the pulps market, and of course, the book pub- 
lishers—{one book was a book club choice.) 


YOU WANT 
SHORT-CUT HELP! 


SSW is a course based on TRIAL AND ERROR, 
the best known writing book in America. The book 
revolutionized old-fashioned thinking about the writ- 
ing business. Hundreds of people wrote asking for 
an elaboration of the book in the form of lessons. 
The results is this course which has transformed the 
old academic methods of teaching writing. If you are 
looking for practical help, a proved short cut to the 
well paying commercial markets, SEND THE COU- 
PON BELOW. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL - S 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J do not have 
0 TRIAL AND ERROR. 

Name...... 





Address 


the State of New York 








EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 
on your manuscripts 


TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
by College Graduate 


Prompt, professional, quality typing on 
: good bond, one carbon free 
Minor corrections in spelling, punctuation, phrasing, etc. 
20c per finished page on booklength scripts 
per finished page on short scripts 
LEE ELSKEN 


1025 Colusa Avenue Berkeley 7, California 
LAndscape 4-1513 





WRITERS 


A TWO-WAY SERVICE 
Your story analyzed for publication and the screen for 
the price of one. Increasing opportunities in writing 
fields makes this plan possible. 
Placement if approved 
$1 Per thousand words 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS. ($1.00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 11, Texas 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 


Quality "yee at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 











REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


Scripts for Broadway, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 











Career Gal Market 
Sir: 

We are in the market for stories and articles 
pertaining to the secretarial career girl. Rate of 
payment to start is le per word; this increases 
for steady contributors. 

We are especially anxious to see short-short 
stories and humorous stories (about 1000-1200 
words), both slanted toward female executive 
secretaries with an office or professional back- 
ground. No cloak-and-dagger, or too light love 
needed. 

We would like to see outlines of article series, 
plus a sample chapter, on such subjects as self. 
help, cooking, fashion, beauty, office procedure, 
insurance, investing, sports, etc. for secretaries. 
We are also interested in one-shot special articles 
of interest to this field. Good clear writing is 
necessary. Photos are not essential. 

The Secretary will publish some short humor- 
ous poetry of four to eight lines. This market is 
wide open for young writers. We are interested 
in developing steady contributors. All submis- 
sions will be acknowledged. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance. Report in two to four weeks. 

SAMUEL D. Hosss, Editor, 
The Secretary, 
610 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Glory Hallelujah! 
Sir: 

In 1947 I wrote my first story and mailed it 
to a now defunct detective pulp magazine. The 
story was returned with a nice note from the 
editor. He said that it was a good story but 
slight for his magazine. That story and 15 others 
written in the following year made the rounds 
of all the detective and mystery pulps. All were 
returned without comment. The pulps, I learned 
later, had begun their decline. 

I shelved the stories and quit writing for 
months. Then I wrote another yarn and mailed 
it to an agent. He accepted it, and five others in 
the space of a year, as salable. Months passed 
and became two years. No news from the agent. 
I had turned from fiction writing to article writ- 
ing, with which I was having some success. Then, 
this spring, I heard from the agent. A sale to 
Man to Man! A month later another sale to 
Detective Tales! 

A lot of work, a lot of waiting. Was it worth 
it? If I had any doubts they were dispelled today 
when I went to the newsstands hoping that the 
latest copy of Detective Tales would carry my 
yarn. It did, and my name was on the front 
cover. 

Don PRINGLE, 
Newark Road, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
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We Always Say We Can Find Anything 
Sir: 

Since April 24 I have been trying to locate 
a copy of Crime Detective, Vol. 6, No. 8, the 
November, 1946, issue. Hillman Periodicals, the 
publishers, say they have no back issues. I am 
particularly interested in an article, and the 
author’s name, on the killing of Jimmy Jarrett 
by Jim Miller in 1902. 

CuiFFORD WATERHOUSE, 
P. O. Box 2256, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


Ic And Up For How-To’s 
Sir: 

Alva Allen Company, Clinton, Missouri, which 
sells crystals to boys for making their own crystal 
radios along with instructions for making crystal 
radios, wishes to purchase articles for their “How 
to Make It” booklets. Articles for boys and girls 
from 8 to 18 years of age should be on how to 
make crystal radios, tube radios, how to make 
mechanical things and how to make things from 
chemicals. We would like either photos or draw- 
ings with the articles. Pay is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance. Length: 500 to 10,000 words. 

Wayne WALLACE, 
Alva Allen Company, 
Clinton, Missouri. 


The Record? 


Sir: 

I can report a sale that has ’em all skinned. 
While living in California in 1933, I wrote up 
a true crime story in which a swindler had 
gypped investors out of $30,000,000. My story 
went the rounds of all the detective magazines in 
the United States and still I could not get a 
buyer. I had put a lot of time on the tale and 
disliked throwing it away. So I just buried it 
in the bottom of a drawer. Through W. D. I got 
a lead where it might be sold, a market outside 
the United States. Not long ago I received a 
check for that 19-year-old story! 

RoLianpD B. Moore, 
Allerton, Iowa. 


First Sales 
Sir: 

My head is swimming. Why? Three magazines 
bought articles from me this year and Freedoms 
Foundation awarded me a certificate. My sales 
and the award were the result of leads I found 
in WriTEr’s Dicest. Thanks. 

CuHarves Patti, 
599 Fifth Avenue, 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then listen to 
what the former editor of Liberty said on this 
subject: 

‘There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene tn recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard a, 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.”’ 

Had Never Written A Line 
Sells Article Before 
Completing Course 

“Before completing the N. I. A 

course, I sold a feature to Screenland 
Magazine for $50. That resulted in an 
immediate assignment to do another, 
After successive feature stories, I am 
now working into the fiction field. 
Previous to enrolling, I had never 
| written a line for publication.’’—Gene 

i E. Levant, 116 West Ave. 28, 

wits Angeles, Calif. 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 


TS Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all 
applicants pass this test. Those who do are quali- 
fied to take the famous N.I1.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing. You develop 
your individual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. Although you work at home, on 
your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced writers. You “cover” actual assign- 
ments such as metropolitan reporters get. It is 
really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted “professional” touch. Then you’re 
ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 
But the first step is to take the Free Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. 
mail the coupon now. Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable ea for pub- 
lication! Newspaper Institute of erica, One Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 


Course Approved for Veterans’ Training! 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s 


Dicest, Sept. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address ... 
City Dicalvahtic ade’ Zone State dicate 
All corr d fidential. No salesman wil! call. 7-P-662 





© Check here if eligible for Veterans’ Training 





" Coppright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 








VACATION 
IS OVER— 


start your best writing year 
with Pauline Bloom's 
STEP-BY-STEP HELP 


OU’RE back from your vacation and rarin’ 

to go. This is the time you’ve been waiting 
for. This Fall you are really going to get in and 
write. 

Good for you! But what will you accomplish 
in your hours at the typewriter? 

Pauline Bloom’s job is to see that they are not 
wasted. Writing is fun if you know exactly what 
you are doing at ali times —- when you are sure 
that the story into which you put so much of 
yourself is the kind of story that should interest 
an editor, too. 

Here’s what Miss Bloom will do for you. First, 
she will tell you all she has learned in her years 
of teaching and successful writing. You will get 
this information as slowly or quickly as you are 
able to absorb it. Then — to be certain you know 
how to use this material, she will work personally 
with you, step-by-step, in the actual construction 
of a story. 

Always, Miss Bloom will match her pace to 
yours. Where you need extra help, you get it 
without asking. Your strengths, also, will be rec- 
ognized. When you complete your work with 
Miss Bloom you are likely to have the best story 
you have ever written. You will know how to 
create new stories or rework vour old efforts so 
they will have a real chance in today’s market. 
You need never sit idly or hopelessly at a type- 
writer again. Mail the coupon today. 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY. 


Criticism service also available 
for writers with experience 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
767 Eastern Parkway-D 
Brookfye 13, MN. Y. 


I am going to make this Fall count. Without obligation, 
tell me more about your step-by-step help. 


(approved as 6 correspondence seheal pallor ‘the lene al 
the State of New York) 
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Have You Seen The Body? 
§ 


Tr. 


In an article on mystery writing that I read 
recently, the author came up with this sentence: 
“Before entering the mystery field, the writer 
would do well to read books concerning police 
procedure and criminal detection.” 

So I scouted around my home town in search 
of such material. I made an appointment to talk 
to a chilly-voiced representative of the F.B.I. I 
was assured by a charming Sgt. down at the 
police department that the Captain had some 
wonderful text books in his library, and he (the 
Captain) would be happy to loan them to me. 
I was told by the public librarian that she had 
stacks of books about crime. 

Well, I went to see the F.B.I. man and he 
viewed me coldly. 

“You wish to study crime?” he said severely. 
“Methods of murder, how to commit the perfect 
crime, how the police work?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“You’re a writer, you say?” 

I blushed. The story did sound darned thin. 
“Yes sir. A writer has to have a solid back- 
ground of criminal knowledge.” 

“And I suppose you’d like to find out the 
technique of the confidence rackets.” 

sie ie 

“And how to break into upstairs windows.” 


” 


“T suppose. ... 

“And how a pickpocket does his work.” 

“Well, not really. I’m sure all those things 
are interesting, but all I want to learn about is 
murder.” 

He reeled. I left shortly after and a small, 
inconspicuous man padded along behind me. 

I kept my appointment with the Police Cap- 
tain. He waved me to a chair in his office and 
went on talking to two tramps, who stood befoix 
his desk. The Captain was distraught. You see, 
for the past two months we have had an un- 
solved murder in our town. A woman’s head 
was found. This has caused some talk, and for 
the police the problem is not only Who Done It 
but Has Anybody Seen the Body? 

The Captain thundered at the tramps, ‘Have 
you seen a wornan’s body?” 

“No sir!’ said one, then added, ‘Not dead.” 

“How about you?” 

“Naw suh, Capt'n!” 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
Carbon copy, extra first page. Mailed flat. 
55c per 1000 words plus mailing costs. 


MARGUERITE KING WALTERS 











1115 E. Whitton Ave. Phoenix, Arizona 
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The Captain sighed and dismissed them 
wearily. This was obviously not his day. He 
shook off his dejection and we chatted. He did 
all the chatting. At the end of 20 minutes I 
had learned that: 

A. He had never read a mystery story. 

B. He considered anyone who did mentally 

deficient. 

C. The courthouse was open to all visitors. 
Driving violators could be viewed on Fri- 
days and drunks on Mondays. 

D. Yes, he had a few books on criminal detec- 
tion and 

E. Yes, I could look at them. 


So I looked at them. There were a numbe: 
of books in the case, heavy tomes, bursting with 
just the information I needed. I leafed through 
them eagerly and opened my mouth to ask if I 
might borsow them, when the Captain said, 
“Kindly put the books back in the bookcase. 
Thank you. I hope you have found what you 
were looking for!” 

Slightly baffled, I rose to go. At the door I 
turned, hearing the Captain speak. 

“Madam ?” 

“Yes?” 

“IT don’t suppose you’ve seen the body?” 

“No.” 

“I ask everyone,” he said simply. 

Half the day was gone and stil] no books on 
crime detection! I had about reached the con- 


clusion that if the writer of the article had read 
a book on crime detection he had written it first 
himself, 

The library. Stacks of books, she said. Sh« 
had three. One was a volume about wholesale 
murder and famous cases. The second was a 
stiff treatise written by a retired New York police 
chief, explaining the intricacies of policing the 
Holland Tunnel in winter. And the third gave 
the detailed account of a New Jersey grocer who 
strangled cats and birds and pretty girls. These 
books hardly furthered my knowledge and they 
ure all my town has to offer. 

Do all writers have this trouble? If so, I know 
why mystery writers have their crimes solved by 
gentle old ladies and have the police enter th: 
scene in the last chapter and snarl, ‘“‘Why 
didn’cha’ call us in sooner?” 

Eva SPAIN 
* Address withheld by request because, as Reader 
Spain says, “Our police chief is as pictured but, 
after all, a police chief!"—Ed. 


Braley Best on Verse 
Vir: 
the Berton Braley article calls for paeans of 
praise! This is definitely the best piece you've 
had on the subject of writing light verse. 
Mrs. B. L. Bowen, 
45 Ocean Avenue, 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


Your Guide to PUBLIC RELATIONS 





SOLVING 


ERE'S the handy, quick, ready reference book you've 
been waiting for. Verne Burnett, famous Public Rels- 


tions authority, tells you how to solve any Public Relations 


PUBLIC 


problem by applying a foolproof formula. 


Everything you need to know about P.R.—compressed into 


RELATIONS 
PROBLEMS 


175 clearly written, carefully indexed pages. 


Executives, advertising and P.R. men, writers, students and 
teachers, young men on the way up—all need this practical 
Public Relations handbook. 


How To Isolate Basic Problems 


By Verne Burnett 


Understanding Public Relations 
Background for Formula 

Learning from Journalism 

What? Who? When? Where? Why? 


Partial List 
of Contents 


Four Main Parts of Life 
How Business 's Divided 


How to Handle Background Reading 


And Work Out Their Solutions 


Learning What People Think 
Discarding the Non-Essentials 
Developing Strategy 

Finding the Theme 
Dramatizing the Theme 
Rounding Out a Program 
Concluding Thought: 


$3 At All Book Stores — or write direct to 


Verne Burnett—Public Relations counsel, 
writer and lecturer on P.R. subjects; au- 
thority on publicity, personne! relations, 
employee-management problems, opinion 
research, ‘“‘company”’ advertising ; consult- 


ant to business corporations. 





B. €. FORBES & SONS 


PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


80 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 











RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 

PAT TREFZGER, Managing Editor 

Writer's C ESTHER LAMB, Associate Editor 
IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 


HAL GOLDBERG, Circulation Manager 











ARON M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 
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We Got Him Started 


Sir: 

I have a full-time job as a radio-TV news- 
caster and I use my part-time to write stories. At 
the moment, there are three letters on my desk 
asking for pieces—assignments, the pros call 
them. I am completely out of backlog because 
everything I have written (32 articles and 
shorts) during the past year (my first year of 
magazine writing) has been sold. 

Although I’ve had no formal or otherwise edu- 
cation in writing, I couldn’t have started in this 
business without WrITER’s Dicest. It was a used 
and bettered copy of the 1950 Year Boox that 
got me thinking about it and an article by John 
MacDonald (“Professionally Yours”—now framed 
and hanging above my desk) that got me started. 

Pat MICHAELS, 
170 Central Avenue, 
New Orleans 21, Louisiana. 


Market for Radio One-Pagers 
Sir: 

We buy very brief articles for our two script 
services, To the Women and Listen, Ladies. Arti- 
cles shculd never be longer than a single page, 
double-spaced. Each article should contain one 
or more useful hints to women. Women radio 
commentators in Canada and United States use 
these script services on their programs, and they 
complain if material is rehashed. Subjects covered 
are beauty, health, cooking, education, charm, 
inspiration, etc. We pay Yec a word and up for 
radio rights only, on acceptance, and report 
promptly. 

Wa ter A. DALEs, 
Radioscripts, 

Keefer Bldg., 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 





¢ Manhunting Department: Amelia J. H. Bate- 
man, of 187 Battery Street, Crescent City, Calif., 
wants the address of Robert H. Berry, who form- 
erly worked with her on the Del Norte Triplicate. 
Florence Starin, literary agent of 1419 Jesup Ave., 
New York, N.Y., has a check for Marian Wilson, 
whose latest address is missing. Svend Mondrup, 
literary agent of Copenhagen, Denmark, has a 
manuscript to return to Ola H. Beaubien or James 
Siedge ; the agent says, “The postman can’t find 
either of them.” —Ed. 


* Correction : We’ve had a call from the editor of 
Telebriefs, publication of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company. It seems we listed the wrong 
address for that mag (the correct address is 212 
Washington, Chicago, III.) and stated that copy is 
bought from free lancers (everything here is staff- 
written). Cartoons are bought from free lancers 
if they’re funny and slanted for customers of 
Illinois Bell. Pay is $35 for first rights to a 
cartoon.—Ed. 


THE WORD FINDER 


1,000,000 
words 
at your 


fingertips! 


Use the greatest word-finding device 
ever conceived—construct immediately 
rhythmical, expressive, varied sentences 
just as professional writers do! Not a 
textbook, THE WORD FINDER is a 
magic wand which can transform your 
ideas into masterpieces of sentence 
construction and give you the descrip- 
tive qualities so many people lack. 1300 
pages. Thumb-indexed. You NEED 
the WORD FINDER! $6.95 
Send today — just clip your check to 
this ad and mail to: 





Dept. 1-D 
RODALE = PRESS 
EMMAUS PENNA. 
















“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); and her latest 
book 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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Public Speaking 
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sos Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Training Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
a 
‘ ewspaper 
For Writers |\ Publicity 

Juvenile 

Screen 


(Approved for Veterans: 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 
Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism .. . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 
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"The Faith of My Father” 
by Ruth Skarda "The Tron Curtain is Rusty" "Drive to Glory to TAIES OF TOMORROW 
‘i by Joyce Rockwood by Will Cc. Brown 


A MOTION PICTURE SALE SAGA ‘area SCIENCE FICTION 














“Turmoil” 
by Lester del Rey "History's Bloodiest Duel" by Frenk Kane "The Exile" 
te PARAMOUNT PICTURES by 7. Beaeee Chrisman to KING FEATURES SYNDICATE by Alfred Coppel Jr. 





*Typical sales in various fields are shown here 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll giye you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
. .. Without glamour and apology this is a fine inside story on what clicks with the magazines. It 
is the right book about writing for the write-folks, told at the right time, from the right source, in 
the right way. A necessity for the beginner, good advice for the on-the-way-up writer. .. . Mark it 
up and keep it constantly for reference, as it will be the best advisory editor you can have.” 
—Magazine Industry 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75 
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Build to climax, 
and out 


“To hell with trying too hard and to hell with pleasing 
people and making what you write sail down their 


respective alleys . . . until I became convinced of this statement 
I could not write a serious novel.” That’s Walt Sheldon, 
just back from Korea, talking. He learned 


a lot about writing while he was up there in a B-29. 


I cAME BACK from Korea with my first gray 
hair. I don’t think battle did it—I think it 
was the novel I wrote. 


And then again it may be one of those 
unanswerable things like the question of 
antecedence between the chicken and the 
egg. 

But to hell with the big words, in fact, 
to hell with trying too hard, and to hell 
with trying to please people and make what- 
ever you write sail down their respective 
alleys, and to hell with all this seemingly 
honest effort which is in fact the worst kind 
of dishonesty, that of yourself, your id, your 
soul—call it what you like—your very guts. 
Until I became convinced of this state- 
ment I did not and could not write a 
publishable serious novel. 


I made a good full-time living out of writ- 
ing for five solid years. Westerns and science 
fictions and detectives and adventure yarns 
and love tales and slick stories—I wrote 
them in such quantity and with such speed 
that I had plenty of spare time to make a 
stab at four different book-length works, 
none of which ever felt hard covers. 


But even keeping this busy I wasn’t 
happy—now, that’s a cheap idea; why 
should anybody expect to be happy?—no, 
more than that, I didn’t feel fulfilled. 

So I went to war and wrote a 120,000 
word novel and Lippincott took it and it’s 
coming out soon. 

Not as sweepingly simple as it sounds. In 
fact, the whole thing is complicated and 
contradictory all the way. It’s all subjective 
as the devil and I will babble on for several 
pages about myself. I presume you are a 
writer and that is why you bought the mag- 
azine in the first place. I presume that in 
order to entertain or edify you for your 
quarter the editor accepted this article. 
Though I can’t be sure about that. He 
may want to play little jokes in his mag- 
azine. He asked me one time for an article 
on “how I did research in commercial writ- 
ing,” even stipulated that in spite of his 
negligible payment rates it should be thor- 
ough and well-documented, and because 
what the hell, a buck is a buck, I obliged. 
I presumed then that I was writing for 
people who wanted to learn about writing. 
in my case, assembly-line fiction writing 
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for a living, and I outlined a great many of 
the techniques and formulae I’d developed 
to keep the factory going. He printed this 
article right alongside a piece by another 
joker who said he never used formula, re- 
search, never thought anything out in ad- 
vance, just went ahead and wrote what- 
ever came to his mind, and fame, success 
and moolah were forever his. It was OK 
for professionals, for people who understand 
such things. It must have been confusing 
as hell for somebody aspiring to write. (My 
friend Fred Brown, the mystery and stf. 
writer, tells old ladies’ writers’ classes when 
they ask him where he gets his plots, “I 
steal them,” and this upsets them no end. 
It sounds like plagiarism, but it isn’t at all, 
and any weary old professional faced with 
bills and a blank page in the typewriter 
knows exactly what he means.) So most of 
the readers of these two articles, being 
naturally lazy, much preferred the plotless, 
researchless approach, and preferring it they 
assured themselves that it was better and 
sided with this joker, writing me _ bales 
of scurrilous letters, including a num- 
ber of invitations to join crackpot religious 
movements, that were hilarious to read at 
parties and didn’t change my mind about 
things a bit, and didn’t do their author a 
damned bit of good, either. But I did 
resent the joke the editor played on me. I 
wouldn’t punch his nose or anything for it— 
though that might engender some good 
publicity for the forthcoming novel—but I 
am simply a little browned-off. I dare him 
to print this. The so-and-so will. 

Now, I said this was going to be con- 


tradictory. And here’s the first contradic. 
tion: the plotless bird who didn’t work 
hard at it was absolutely right, and I was 
absolutely wrong! 

So I contradict myself. Who said that 
anyway, Voltaire or somebody? Before, | 
would have looked it up and passed it off 
in quotes as though it were part of my 
natural erudition, when the fact is I’ve 
got little erudition. -But I’ve got feeling, 
and so have you, and so has every human 
being that walks the earth, though his I.Q. 
has the same number as his normal body 
temperature and his store of information is 
so meager that it resembles a base supply 
depot in a forward area in Korea. And over 
a period of about 18 months I have sud- 
denly and luckily learned how to make 
this feeling work for me, and not rely upon 
modern intellect, which like a modern jet 
is so damned automatic that half the 
time it doesn’t work. I am going to try to 
explain to you what I mean by all this. 

I could make it a lot simpler by writing a 
novel about it, and one of these days prob- 
ably will, because in doing that I would 
short-circuit intellect almost entirely and 
put down, in the form of characters and 
their doings, what I feel about the whole 
business. And more of it would get across. 
For that is the function of the artist as 
opposed to that of the teacher or research 
scientist or meddling moralist, whether he 
be parson or psychologist—to get across by 
feeling what cannot almost by its very 
nature be got across by chart, diagram, 
statistics, or logic. 

Now, when am I going to get around to 





Capt. Walt Sheldon, after leaving Korea 
and then finishing a new novel, tied on a 
beautiful literary drunk in an attempt to 
reach inside himself and find out what 
makes that ticking sound. While in the 
Army, Capt. Sheldon felt fortunate to 
have a polished desk, regular office hours 
and a gold-brick job as public relations 
officer in the States. Then some brass hat 
got an idea. “How about making a tape 
recording,” he asked, “of inter-com talk 
between members of the air crews on bom- 


bers that fly up to the Yalu? Wouldn’t 
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that be peachy on a radio show to sell 
bonds!” And so Public Relations Officer 
Walt Sheldon left his quiet office, where 
only the sound of mimeograph machines 
disturbed the stillness, to fly 40 missions 
in bombers from below the fortieth parallel 
to the Yalu. What happened to the fiction 
writer whose life, up to then, had been 
lived gently is of concern to all writers 
who suddenly change their mode of life. 
Capt. Sheldon is now in Taos, New Mex- 
ico, writing for the pulps and slicks. The 
hottest thing in his life today, he says, is 
his wife’s Mexican cooking. 
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telling you (if you’re an aspiring, unpub- 
lished writer) how to write a serious novel? 

Not yet. I’m putting you off with con- 
tinuous, dribbled-out promises. This is 
known as creating suspense. It’s a tech- 
nique, a function of the intellect primarily; 
it’s a trick of writing that others have 
learned before you and that you can easily 
learn, too. You can learn it even if you 
don’t really know how to write. It is a 
cheap, dishonest trick, but when employed 
it makes altogether a more readable—and 
thus more effective—narrative. But don’t 
we want to write readably and effectively 
and thus increase the chances of getting 
across what we’re trying to say? Sure. But, 
gosh, we don’t want to be cheap and dis- 
honest, do we? Hell, no. Then what in 
blazes are you talking about? 

I told you this is all contradictory. Now 
shut up a minute and let me try to work it 
out. At this point I don’t know any more 
than you do exactly how I’m going about it. 

SWEET OLD LADY: Why do you use 
so many profane words when you write, Mr. 
Sheldon? 

ME: Laziness. It saves thinking up sub- 
stitute words like that beauty of Norman 
Mailer’s, but even more than that it saves 
thinking up genuinely original expletives, 
adjectives and verbs. The verbs are the 
most fun. 

S.0.L.: But I thought a writer should be 
original. 


ME: Yes. His work should have the feel 
of originality when it comes out. But he 
shouldn’t try consciously to be original, or 
clever, or technically superb, any more 
than he should try consciously to have 
what’s called “style.” He should first of all 
be original within himself. But not too 
original. His originality shouldn’t be so 
stinking original that it doesn’t relate to the 
world and the people around him. This 
guy over here—see him?—he’s too original. 

HOMOSEXUAL POET WHO CAME 
DOWN FROM THE ART COLONY 
FOR THE FREE GIN: Who me? 

ME: Now, what were you saying, dear 
lady? 

S.O.L.: How on earth do you become 
original ? 








ME: You get born. 

S.O.L.: I beg your pardon? 

ME: You get born and right away you 
have fingerprints and a body and a mind 
and a set of emotions and a tendency to 
skills that are thoroughly yours and not ex- 
actly like anybody else’s in the world. The 
trick is to make yourself work for you. And 
this has to be done without the upper part 
of your brain, whatever they call it. Ever 
memorize lines for a play? 

S.O.L.: Oh, yes! Our little theater did 
some things by A. A. Milne last year. They 
were awfully sweet. We cut out the swear- 
ing in a couple of places and they were just 
as darling as could be. 

ME: Little Mother, you don’t want to 
be a writer—you have all the instincts of an 
editor. Lippincott writes me they want to 
cut out a lot of the swearing and (I lean 
closer and whisper this word to her) sexy 
scenes in my book, and I say well that’s the 
way it was, and they say we want to sell the 
book, don’t we? And I say if you say sex 
s not a salable commodity to modern 


—e 





neurotic man you have just never been out 
of a Saturday night with the old lady and 
a bucket of suds. 

S.O.L.: I don’t understand you. 

ME: I don’t understand myself. I keep 
trying to. I keep searching myself—though 
not with the upper, the intellectual, the 
trained, the technically proficient part of 
my mind. I do this on a typewriter and a 
book comes out. 

Pass me another martini, will you? And 
one for the lady. My novel is a story, about 
people, with a hero, and a villain, and a 
plot, and a beginning and a middle and an 
end; it has a Problem, and Complications, 
and a Dark Moment, and an Outcome; it 
has narrative hooks to keep you in suspense; 
and it has character tags, like a guy with 
swishy hips, so every time you bring him on 
the scene he swishes his hips and you re- 
member which character he is, even though 
you don’t remember his name. 

H.P.W.C.D.F.T.A.C.F.T.F.G.: Did you 
call me? 

S.O.L.: I thought you said you shouldn't 


“The trouble with this story is that you haven’t put enough of you in it!” 
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use technique like that when you write what 
they call a serious book? 

ME: Not consciously. Not with your in- 
tellect. Just like a pianist learns his scales 
from Czerny and a painter starts out making 
cast drawings in charcoal, you learn your 
technique, somehow, usually by hard work 
and practice, thoroughly, until it’s in your 
bones. Then you forget it entirely when 
you sit down to write something more 
than a spun dream for the dreamless—but 
it still works for you! 

§.0.L.: How do you manage to forget 
technique after having learned it so thor- 
oughly? 

The hero, a short, squat, dyspeptic man 
cannot quite answer this question of the 
old lady’s. An introspective film comes 
down over his eyes and he stares moodily 
out of the window. The poet attempts 
to open a conversation. The hero shakes 
his head slowly—just once or twice—and 
puts his wrist to his forehead. This is the 
hero’s pose of Self-Pity. The poet sees 
that he can’t compete with something as 
powerful as narcissism, and turns away to 
talk to a young lifeguard who also came 
for the free gin. 

The hero, meanwhile, is thinking about 
Korea. (If this were a radio script, that 
word would be pronounced, sententiously, 
Kohrree-ah!, and it would be followed by 
what radio producers call a knife chord, 
thus: ZINGGGGGG!) 

When I went into war a second time, | 
had, already, a certain set of beliefs and 
creeds, and, as a war intensifies conflict 
and drama, it began to intensify my ideals. 
I could now be even more terribly alarmed 
at American Momism (see Philip Wiley) 
when I saw the Moms and their obedient 
male lackeys take over, live luxuriously 
and behave abominably in occupied Japan. 
1 could be even more startled at sexual 
behavior in the human male in a land 
where sex is cheap, plentiful and socially 
acceptable—and I could see that this would 
be so in any land where the conquerors, 
their side or ours, march in. Communist 
cynicism and lack of morality became even 
more real to me when I was assigned for a 
while to the truce talks at Kaesong, and 


later Panmunjom. Communist determina- 
tion became even more apparent to me 
when the bastards shot at us with fine, 
modern radar-directed flak that, believe 
me, they didn’t build out of paper and 
bamboo in Kwangsi Province. 

And there were other little scattered 
experiences that seemed to catalyze what 
was already in me, but heretofore hadn't 
been catalyzed. 

I’ve always hated race prejudice. A 
Japanese girl said to me, “You know, I 
like very much Negro boy. Think is more 
handsome than American (she meant 
white) people.” Is your reaction: “What 
can you expect of a Jap anyway?” 

I’ve always felt that heroism, and even 
goodness, is complicated and contradictory 
within a human soul, and I had this con- 
firmed by meeting a number of jet fighter 
pilots, several of whom could be respectively 
described as (1) a braggart and poseur (2) 
a modest and deeply religious man (3) a 
teetotaler (4) a heavy drinker, bordering 
on the alcoholic, and (5) an utter dope. 

I had to do a novel. I had to. Here, 
suddenly, was the framework for what I’d 
wanted to say for a long time. I had been, 
until now, emotionally inarticulate. All of 
a sudden, everything began to click, fall 
into place. I started without a plot in mind. 
just a general idea of what I wanted to 
show, and a very vivid idea of the charac- 
ters I wanted to work with. They are not 
based individually on real people; they 
are composites. My title didn’t come until 
my central theme began to develop, emerge. 
I found that—virtually without willing it— 
I was saying—showing—that little immo- 
ralities, such as we all permit ourselves, in 
sum lead to holocaust. And a phrase of 
Francis Thompson’s, from The Mistress of 
Vision, came to mind: “Thou canst not 
stir a flower without troubling of a star.” 
I chose as my title: Troubling of a Star. 

SOUND: Thurm of B-29 engines. 

PILOT: What the hell are you doing 
with that typewriter? 

SHELDON: Writing a novel. It’s four 
hours to the target. Thought I’d take ad- 
vantage of the time. 

PILOT: A novel, huh? You know, you 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Three times Jay Worthington quit 
his job to write full-time. Twice he 
failed and had to go back to work. 
This time, he’s pulling through. 
Why? If you’ve ever thought about 
making the break, you must read 





I quit my job to write full-time 


SHOULD you Quit your job to write? 

“No!” chorus teachers, editors, agents 
and other writers—one of the rare occas- 
ions on which the “experts” seem to agree. 

I have discovered two ways to become 
a writer: 

1. Hit a jack-pot (any jack-pot). 

2. Quit your job. 

I’ve never hit a jack-pot, but three times 
I quit jobs to write full-time. Twice I land- 
ed on my head. It doesn’t hurt much, really. 
The third time I stayed upright. 

Your well-meaning expert hopes, I sus- 
pect, to shield you from that first flop, 
which he seems to think would be a terrible 
tragedy. The expert, looking at the writer, 
forgets his own early struggles. He sees you 
as a nice guy with a family, perhaps, and a 
home and a car and a good job. He doesn’t 
want to be the one who gives you the push. 
He might be able to give you a lengthy lec- 
ture on how it can be done, but he’s afraid 
you’d overlook the if’s, but’s, and whereas’s 
—and you probably would. It’s easier on his 
time and conscience to advise: “Don’t!” 

The expert always can point to a long 
string of failures to support his humane 
counsel, but he seldom mentions those who 
succeed. Nor does he investigate, later, to 
learn how tormented the writer may be, 
perhaps all his life, because he did not take 
the chance. Those who try and fail have the 
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By Jay Worthington 


satisfaction at least of having had their 
fling. 

Give your dream a chance. 

What’s so tragic, anyway, about falling 
on your nose now and then? You’d expect 
to make mistakes if you wanted to be a 
lawyer, businessman, dentist, or designer. 
No man gets out of a rut without taking 
chances, whether he writes or whatever. 

I don’t think you’ll starve if you take the 
plunge. I didn’t. I can’t recall how many 
years have passed since I’ve read about any- 
one starving in the United States. 

I know an author who has published 
18 novels, one of which sold to Holly- 
wood and was reprinted as a paper pocket- 
book. He has sold to quality, slick, pulp, 
and other periodicals. He free-lanced for a 
few years, but now he is an instructor in 
a small college. He has said that he didn’t 
like the loneliness of being a writer. Yet 
now he shuts himself off and gives up his 
leisure hours to do his writing. He wouldn’t 
dream of giving up his job, and considers 
his set-up the ideal one. I think it is—for 
him. 

This man obviously is a_ professional 
writer in every sense. He could live com- 
fortably—perhaps increase his income—by 
writing full-time but he clings to his teach- 
ing job. I happen to know that his child- 
hood was lived in poverty. Psychologists 
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might say he needs the 
job. I wouldn’t know. 

I wish somebody would define 
for me, these days. 

My security was the good city life, which 
left me little spare time for writing or any- 
thing else. Fighting the commuter’s battle 
and submitting to the babel and dirt and 
tension of the city merry-go-round drained 
most of my energy and spare time. 

Drag yourself from bed five mornings a 
week, if you’re lucky enough not to work 
six days. After a day’s work, the too-long 
trip home, tidying up, supper and a glance 
at the papers or TV, you rest back on the 
living room couch, tired. On Saturday you 
work around the house or shop or get a 
haircut or see your dentist, and go out at 
night desperate for some recreation. On 
Sunday you’re content to read the comics 
or sports page and rest up for the next 
round. I did this for 10 years. That’s one 
form of security. 

When a beginner asks how he should live 
until he’s ready to try free-lancing, I advise 
him to stay away from the city unless he 
knows somebody—or unless he belongs to 
a good union. New York bricklayers have 
been granted a 30-cent hourly raise, I see 
by the papers, which brings their pay rate 
to $3.55 an hour, or $28.40 for an 8-hour 
day. 


“security” of his 


“security” 


— ene 


It’s no joke, really. The union boys have 
gained tremendous power in 20 years, 
and their pay has sky-rocketed since the 
war. The workers were entitled to a better 
deal years ago, and they got it. But now 
they know politicians are afraid of them. 
They want more and more, and they’re 
getting it. 

What has this to do with your quitting 
your job to write? Plenty. Your raises 


. don’t match a union man’s unless you have 


a mighty good job. I saw what happened 
to my spending power a few years ago, and 
it’s still happening. If it continues un- 
checked, white-collar workers will be living 
in the shacks laborers left 20 years ago. 

The cycle may come around again, even- 
tually, but I don’t choose to wait 40 years 
to find out. I’m living here, now. 

Nor do I hope to launch a mass move- 
ment of writers quitting their jobs. There 
would be an oversupply of writers and 
we'd all go broke. 

No, I’m simply pointing out to those who 
would rather live as writers that their “se- 
curity” 10 years from now might be greater 
if they quit their jobs than if they hang onto 
them. I feel safer now than I did on my 
shrinking white-collar salary. 

You can cut living costs as a writer 
if you are willing to leave the city. My wife 
and I lived in cities all our lives, until we 
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finally broke away. We rented a house for 
a year—$40 per month. Now we own 
our own place, a little house in Tennessee’s 
Cumberland Mountains. Low taxes, and a 
magnificent view. We get food from an 
acre and a half—potatoes, beans, cabbage, 
tomatoes, corn, apples, cherries, and pears. 
Also sunshine and clean air. 

My bills for “outer” clothing are mostly 
for sport shirts, T-shirts, and loafers. I sel- 
dom wear a suit or tie. My wife has also 
discovered the comforts of informal, less 
fashionable clothing. Our laundry bills, 
when we send out things, are about half 
New York prices. Nor do we need a tele- 
phone in our little village. 

The writer’s wife can be a great help 
when he quits his job to make the plunge. 
If she’s right for him, he can concen- 
trate on writing. If she’s not right, he’ll 


probably go nuts. | was lucky there. My 
wife writes. 

When can you afford to quit? 

Whenever you think you can write 
enough and sell enough to earn a living, I'd 
say. 

Not long ago I read another writer’s ad- 
vice that a married man should have six 
thousand dollars in the bank before writing 
full-time. That’s a laugh. I’d like to know 
if he had that much, How long would it 
take you to save six thousand dollars? |] 
never heard of a writer who started with 
that kind of bankroll, even with today’s de- 
flated greenbacks. 

I can tell you what I had on my third try. 
I had five hundred dollars, and my wife 
and I both had quit jobs to move to a vil- 
lage. We had no other income. I had a 
backlog of exactly two manuscripts. One 





My Monthly Schedule... 





(20,000 words, or 10 pieces a month of 
“must copy’—aimed at markets previously 
sold; 5,000 words experimental, if possible. 
Daily schedule: 9-3, drafts and revisions; 
3-5, post office, shopping, gossip; after 5, 
process rejects, reading, market study, 
records, and—when necessary—plotting or: 
checking material. Work on Saturday if 
must. Rest on Sunday.) 


1-3. Short stories for American Jr. Red 
Cross Journal and Presbyterian’s Venture. 
About 2,000 words each. If rejected, they 
have several other markets. These are $30 
to $50 markets. 


4&5. Article for Douglas Lurton group, 
Your Lifz, etc. Haven’t sold him anything 
since May. Recent reading says “will power” 
can cause physical as well as emotional 
harm if you try too hard for difficult goal. 
Switch old saying to “Where There’s A 
Way, There’s A Will” for title and theme. 
1200-1500 words. Cite medical and psycho- 
logical authorities. 


6 & 7. Sport story for Methodist’s new teen- 
age publication. 3,000 words. Reject might 
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fit two other teen magazines. 


8. 1400-word story for Junior Life, perhaps 
basketball. Fast report here, in case of 
reject. 


9. Travel piece on Vermont, attractions 
off main roads. Query if photos wanted. 
N. Y. Times or Herald Tribune? 500-800 
words. 


10. Basketball story for Methodist’s Class- 
mate. Use item on sign used by college 
coach restricting candidates to players six 
feet or taller. Shorter player starts cam- 
paign to bring down sign. Succeeds but 
hurts team. Good idea, poor method. 


11-13. Short juvenile serial, 4-5 parts, for 
Straight or Teens. Check rejects, markets 
open. Too late for basketball? 


14. Short-short love story. Try pulp, maybe. 
Reject might be sent to small general 
markets using short-shorts. 


15. Brief “help” article or two for con- 
fessions. Neighbor woman who screamed 
during family argument. Voice can help 
or hurt you, love or business. Read up. 
Title “Voices of Doom”? 
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sold, the other didn’t. 

So, we’re crazy. But I couldn’t save a 
dime on my white-collar salary and city liv- 
ing. My choice was: take another chance 
or give up forever. I took the chance. My 
point is: a cash subsidy may be comfort- 
ing. but it cannot make you a writer. Only 
you can make you a writer. 

‘The one essential, if I have learned any- 
thing, is that old cornball: experience. 

I don’t mean writing experience. If you 
hadn’t sold anything, you wouldn’t be 
thinking about quitting your job to write, 
unless you’re really crazy. No, 1 mean the 
experience of earning your way as a writer. 
I mean the cold, businesslike cxperience of 
producing and scheduling your work to 
bring you a small but regular income. 

The first two times I quit a salaried job 
to write full-time I failed. 


What are some of the booby traps? 

My mistakes would fill a book and might 
not help you at all. Experience is an indi- 
vidual thing. I'll try, nevertheless, to men- 
tion a few points that seem important to me. 

First, look at your records. Most writers 
keep records. Your chances, I honestly be- 
lieve, depend less on talent than on busi- 
nesslike methods. 

Production plus percentage of | sales 
equals income. 

That’s the formula. 

First, how much can you produce per 
week or per month? A 5,000-word story in 
three days? In other words, you should be 
able to average two stories per week, month 
in and month out, writing full-time. Cor- 
rect? 


Maybe, but [Il bet you can’t. Why? 





22 working days in the 


life of a writer 





16. Experimental. A great literary influ- 
ence of our time is James Joyce. Perhaps 
he himself is not the world’s greatest 
writer, and surely he will never have a 
wide audience for his books. But catalytic- 
ally he is of great importance because 
of the influence he has had on so many 
writers who in turn influenced others. Re- 
read parts of Ulysses and write something 
experimentally in this vein for kicks. 


17-22. Severe drought in my own Tennes- 
sec arca means some farmers will be finan- 
cially hurt and, as a result, reduce their 
standard of living; others will yowl for relief ; 
and some will beat 75% of the drought be- 
cause of foresight and know-how. I'll spend 
three days on research meeting farmers. For 
Nation’s Business or Wall Street Journal, 
a 1,500-word story on how 25 actual 
farmers in one county met the drought 
conditions. Give names, addresses, eco- 
nomic conditions, how they were hurt and 
what they will buy less. Be very specific. 
For The Reporter a factual story on 
exactly what aid Washington gives farmers 


in a county that is declared a “disaster 
area.” Reduced rates on borrowing, reduced 
freight rates on hay are two such items. 
Article will factually counteract public 
superstition that in “disaster areas” the 
government installs a handout. 

For state farm papers in drought areas 
(Tennessee, Kentucky, Carolinas, Georgia) , 
an affirmative story of 2,000 words on how 
drought can be partly controlled. By farm 
ponds. Three acres of rolling land will drain 
enough run-off water to fill a /-acre pond 
15 feet deep and water 80 head of stock 
for 3 months. By sowing some fields in 
drought-resistant hays and grasses, which 
although low in protein do offer partial 
insurance in drought seasons. A few smart 
farmers have a drought balanced farm 
economy that takes care of an 8-week no- 
rain period. Describe this type operation in 
detail. Query four state farm papers, out- 
lining what I am researching, so that edi- 
tors’ answers are on my desk by the time 
I return to write up my material. 

(These are the 22 working days of my 
month. ) 
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When you are working spare-time your 
ideas, characters, gimmicks, and dialogue 
come to you over a period of weeks. You 
may see material on your job, or riding 
home. You may do some background re- 
search on your lunch hour, or say “I'll look 
that up next Saturday.” Most of the story 
may be in your head before you begin put- 
ting words on paper. Your actual writing 
time may be three days, but the total hours 
you’ve put on the story from inception to 
mailing may add up to a month or longer. 
Nor is there any pressure of meeting a 
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production schedule or sales percentage 
when your income is assured from a job. 

My only suggestion is to crop your 
monthly production estimate. I should have 
cut mine two thirds. 

That brings us to the second big figure 
—sales percentage. That can be full of 
bugs, too. 

Let’s say, for example, that you have a 
specialty and consistently sell 50% of what 
you write on your specialty. Does that 
mean that you'll sell 50% of your pro- 
duction on that specialty when you're 
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writing full-time? Not necessarily. How 
many manuscripts can your market ab- 
sorb from you? Let’s say you really can 
knock out two of those 5,000-worders 
for love pulps or science-fiction pulps 
every week. How long would it be be- 
fore you had a story under consideration 
at every one of your markets? Or, of four 
editors, suppose two of them held your 
stories a month or two. At the end of two 
months, even if each editor bought one, 
you'd have eight or 10 stories piled up 
waiting. Or after six months—well, you 
figure it out. 

Some pulps, in the old days, made up is- 
sues composed entirely of original stories 
written by a single author under different 
pseudonyms. I don’t think it happens now. 
Not to me, anyway. I’ve had the thrill of 
seeing two of my pieces in one issue, and it 
does things for the ego, but I wouldn’t de- 
pend on it to pay bills. At one time I was 
“contributing editor” to a trade journal, 
and wallowed in the luxury of having three 
or four articles in every issue, to the extent 
of neglecting my other markets. The maga- 
zine went out of business owing me for two 
months’ work, unfortunately, and I went to 
work in a letter-shop at $1 an hour. That’s 
why I flunked my second attempt to free 
lance—the old story of putting too many 
eggs in one editorial basket. I mention the 
experience here because it ties in with the 
danger of glutting a limited market with a 
single specialty. 

A thousand dollars earned in two months 
can pay as many bills as the same thousand 
spread over six months, if you stick to your 
budget. But if you have the will power to 
be conservative, I'd suggest maintaining a 
backlog of varied material just in case the 
bridge washes out. 

You can usually get work as a typist in 
letter-shops, by the way, if you run out of 
cash and live near a city. It’s sweat-shop 
and you'll hate it, at first, but letter-shops 
have advantages for a writer. They work 
from job to job, may lay you off on Tues- 
day and hire you back on Thursday. I’ve 
left such a shop in the middle of the after- 


noon and started working in another one 
an hour later. You can work by the hour, 
day, or week, or on piece-rates, if you pre- 
fer, I’ve seen gal typists knock out $1.50 an 
hour this way, almost a living wage today. 
The employer seldom pesters you with ap- 
plication forms or meaningless references. 
If you can type fast and accurately, he 
puts you to work. I’ve met several writers 
in letter-shops during my flounderings. One 
was writing a novel, and he and his wife 
both worked in the letter-shops when they 
needed some cash. Another had completed 
a novel which eventually was published. 
And one had been mired for years in the 
shops because she couldn’t resist playing the 
horses. 

But let’s get back to your sales percent- 
ages... 

Do your checks always arrive a month 
or two after pieces are written? No, not if 
they are rejected half a dozen times or 
sold to markets that pay on publication. 
One or two rejects may freeze a seasonal or 
holiday piece for an entire year. I checked 
a year’s production and found that, on an 
average, five manuscripts from each 
month’s work sold, but I did get 90% 
of the money until four months later. 

Cheer up. There’s a bright side. If you 
can scrimp and stagger through that first 
year, those rejects, pay-on-pubs, and sea- 
sonal stuff will catch up with you. One 
of my seasonal pieces was rejected by a 
$20 market. The next year I received $50 
for it, the following year $7.50 for second 
serial sale, and the third year $25 from a 
minor anthology. 

Production. That’s your security. 

Not talent, nor suffering, nor inspiration. 

Among recent best-sellers I have seen 
cookbooks, a book on welding, and various 
how-to volumes. Writing talent has little to 
do with the success of such types, but their 
authors cash fat checks. My own output is 
more conventional—several types of fiction 
and articles. 

I’ve free lanced full-time since 1946, ex- 
cept for the interval when I went overboard 
on a trade journal that foundered and had 
to take a job for a year. 
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I’ve sold to 40 publications, but no slicks. 
I depend mostly on juveniles for bread-and- 
butter sales. My best customer is the Meth- 
odist house in Nashville, where I’ve placed 
a 4-part and a 2-part serial this year, along 
with shorts. I also sell the Standard Pub- 
lishing Company in Cincinnati. 

On the adult side, I work with Douglas 
Lurton’s group, selling him $185 worth 
since April. I’ve sold other articles or fiction 
to Christian Herald, Popular Mechanics, a 
few pulps and comics, trade journals, NEA, 
Southern Agriculturist. 

I average $250 a month, which may 
sound like peanuts but is a comfortable liv- 
ing in Beersheba Springs, Tennessee. It was 
cnough to buy us our own house. 

I’m aware that W. D. pages imply, year 
after year, that the only real writers sell to 
the slicks, pulps and confessions—and per- 
haps to radio or Broadway. I don’t think 
that’s fair to the readers. I think they’re 
entitled to know that a writer can carn a 
living from other markets. 

I know several free lancers, not one of 
whom writes slick, pulp, or confession. One 
I know sells some slick articles, but he also 
did pieces for Police Gazette when I was 
an editor there for a few months, before 
I got fired. Also writing for the P. Gazette 
were two UP writers and a gentleman 
whose articles appear in the N. Y. Times 
Magazine, and some other writers you might 
know—all under different names, of course. 
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Phe point is--What can you sell? 

Determine the number of words you must 
produce to earn the number of dollars you 
need to pay your bills. Then write those 
words. 

If this takes the fun out of writing for 
you, I’m sorry. But I think it’s important 
that you decide whether you want to write 
or whether you want to be a writer. Therc 
can be a difference. Anybody can write. 
You can write any way you want about 
anything you want. But anybody can’t be a 
writer; economic laws are waiting to chew 
you up. This discussion is concerned with 
a way of life, not fame or fortune. 

My own method is to aim at a produc- 
tion quota each week. If I fall behind, I try 
to catch up during the month. If I find 
I have reached my quota before the end of 
the month, I write what I please. Recently 
I sold two articles for $80 each written as 
experiments during a month in which my 
bread-and-butter sales took a dip. It usu- 
ally works the other way around, of course, 
but I feel that the system keeps me from 
going stale, and adds a little excitement 
to my life. 

And you'll learn to laugh when some jerk 
calls you a “hack.” 

So go ahead and quit your job, if you can 
sell now. If you produce enough, you'll sell 
enough. That’s the only real formula. When 
you've learned that formula, you'll find 
you're a writer. 

Then you'll be living your dream. 




















Before you ship it out again, check 


MANY BEGINNING WRITERS want to know 
how a professional reader can tell so quickly 
whether or not a manuscript merits total 
reading. 

The important thing—and the one usu- 
ally ignored—is that a professional reader is 
first of all a reader, just as easily attracted 
into reading a story as the businessman by 
his sports page, and the teen-ager by her 
movie magazine. Somebody once said that 
the way to write a good story is to write a 
first sentence that would make the reader 
read the second sentence, and a second sen- 
tence that would make the reader read the 
third sentence, and so on until The End. 
For any reader, professional or otherwise, 
that is still the ideal recipe. 

The difference between the lay reader 
and the professional reader is only that 
the professional should be able to tell you 
why he likes or doesn’t like a story, or how, 
if he does like it, it could be made even bet- 
ter. There is no magic to this. A profes- 
sional reader gets there by practice. Any- 
one, in short, who has a background of 
reading for pleasure is potentially a pro- 
fessional reader. Taste is built only through 
experience and through comparison. All of 
us went through a period of Rover Boys 
reading, and then, after being introduced to 
Treasure Island and the Jungle Tales, sud- 
denly realized that the Rover Boys were no 
longer quite enough. One doesn’t stop to 
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define this transition, but obviously that is 
the way taste is formed. It’s a subconscious 
process and a difficult one to analyze. 

In the same way, it is difficult to state 
in simple terms the points in a manuscript 
that instantly reveal that it is worth read- 
ing. It is much easier, unfortunately, to be 
specific about those points which reveal in- 
stantly that it is not worth reading. There 
are a number of drearily revealing indica- 
tions: 

1. Illiteracy is immediately apparent. By 
this I do not mean bad spelling (many 
fine writers can’t spell), but rather the 
misuse of words, the bad structure of 
sentences, the whole awkward expres- 
sion of the words on paper. Michael 
Arlen once defined a gentleman as a 
man who is never unconsciously rude. 
In the same way, a writer might be de- 
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fined as someone who is never uncon- 
sciously funny. Often the illiterate sen- 
tence is funny. My own classic exam- 
ple is the manuscript that contained, 
on Page 1, this sentence: “He looked 
at her with askance.” The writer did 
not intend to be funny. 


. An unbroken paragraph starting at 


the top of Page 1 and running over 
onto Page 2. This tends to give a 
feeling of dullness, very much like the 
long-winded man who doesn’t know 
how to tell a story and who insists, 
nevertheless, on telling it, boring 
everyone in the room. As George 
Kaufman once defined a bore, “Here 
today, and here tomorrow.” 


. The first page peppered with exclama- 


tion points. If a writer feels that his 
sentences do not contain in their words 
the proper emotion, he adds it arti- 
ficially. Exaggerated punctuation is an 
immediate tip-off that the writer is 
using it as a crutch. Incidentally, this 
business of exclamation points is also 
a matter of fashion, which changes in 
writing just as it does in all other 
aspects of our lives. At the turn of the 
century, when Harold Bell Wright 
and Gene Stratton Porter were lead- 
ing the parade of best sellers, excla- 
mation points were an inevitable com- 
plement to the accepted prose style 
of the time. They were never, it must 
be pointed out, part of the equipment 
of the superior writers of any century. 


. Exaggerated words that are used in- 


stead of the always acceptable “he 
said.” He snarled, he hissed, he 
chuckled, he interjected, he screamed, 
he shrilled are all danger signs—not 
necessarily fatal, but danger signs. 


. A whole first page of dialect. 


6. Any dialogue on Page 1 that is stilted 


or melodramatic. Such an example 
might range anywhere from “I pine 
for you, Margaret,” to “I am sure you 
will recall that when we were chil- 
dren your father, at the time, was in 
the insurance business, and it was for 
this reason that he advised you, etc., 
etc.” It is especially important to avoid 


the kind of dialogue in which one 
character is giving necessary back- 
ground to another character who is 
already presumably in complete pos- 
session of these facts. It’s an imme- 
diate tip-off that the writer does not 
know how to handle narrative, how to 
give the reader the necessary back- 
ground information without 
such an unbelievable and artificial de- 
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Excessive profanity. Despite promi- 
nent exceptions, profanity warns the 
professional reader that the writer 
does not know how to get his emo- 
tional effects and is trying to atone for 
this lack. 

8. Too many names without identifica- 
tion thrown at the reader immedi- 
ately. 

9. Failure to get off the ground. This last 
point is easy to spot, but hard to de- 
scribe. The best way to find it for 
yourself is by analyzing its opposite. 
Pick up your favorite story or novel 
and read the first page. How did the 
author lead you on from the first 
sentence to the second sentence? What 
action did he promise? What charac- 
ter did he introduce you to? What im- 
mediate mood did he evoke? These 
are the functions of the professional 
writer and these are the reactions that 
the reader is hoping to have. 

It is easy to discard very quickly a good 
half of the manuscripts that cross one’s 
desk. The first-page verdict on the impossi- 
bles can be checked in five minutes by read- 
ing 10 other scattered pages of the manu- 
script. The verdict always stands up. A 
more difficult problem is created by the 
manuscripts that do not make the first eight 
errors listed above, and seem, at the start, 
not to make the ninth error. These are the 
manuscripts that one has to read from be- 
ginning to end, the almosts, the not-quite- 
good-enoughs, the may-be-publishables. At 
this level, it is uniquely personal taste that 
counts. 

The first sentence and the first para- 
graph should make a promise of action to 
come, or should introduce an interesting 
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“T’ve decided to use the first draft after all.” 


human being, or should create pity, or ter- 
ror, or humor, or peace, or tranquillity. In 
other words, the writer must at once evoke 
an emotional reaction. A novel, to be suc- 
cessful, must evoke emotional reactions. It 
does not try to convince by logic. If it con- 
vinces at all, it does so by making the 
reader feel. 

In the case of a novel an excellent start is 
the immediate presence of an interesting 
situation, a moment of decision or even 
crisis in the life of a character. This explains 
why the flashback is so frequently used as 
a device. The writer must challenge your 
attention at once. When he has it, he can 
afford to go back and put in the more leis- 
urely background that the reader needs as 
part of the story. 

The writer’s ability to attract the reader’s 
attention is immediately evident. The skill 
of selecting the revealing, dramatic detail 
is an essential talent for the writer. Anyone 


could, by writing a lot of words, tell the 
total data on any given situation or any life, 
and if he did, his work would be impossible 
to read. One can prove this very easily by 
reading the full court records of even the 
most exciting case. The drama is bogged 
in the swamp of detail. 

The quality of dialogue is very revealing. 
Dialogue is used both to characterize and 
to move the story forward. If, for example, 
the actual words used are pedantic and 
long-winded, and if it is, say, a professor 
speaking, the reader is satisfied that this is 
a piece of authentic characterization. If, on 
the other hand, it is an office boy or a taxi 
driver, the reader is at once aware that the 
writer does not know his business. 

A leisurely opening is effective if it serves 
the mood the author wants to create. In the 
description of a garden, or a room, or a 
house, where there is no action to help cap- 
ture the reader, the quality of the writing 
must compensate. 
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Three examples of openings that get off 


the ground are included with this article. 
I chose them because all three so immedi- 
ately set a mood characteristic of the books 
as a whole. This is especially true of the 
opening of National Velvet which has in it 
all of the wonderful enchantment of that 
extraordinary book. The other two exam- 
ples are not only very effective as writing, 
but are especially interesting because they 
were both the first pages of first novels by 
unknown writers who went on to very suc- 
cessful careers, each in her own field. Craig 
Rice has become one of the best known 
mystery writers in America, and Now In 
November by Josephine Johnson won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1935. All three of these 
first pages, it seems to me, would make any- 
body keep on reading. 


Frem 8 Faces at 3 by Craig Rice, 
published by Simon and Schuster. 

She woke slowly and unhappily. Her 
mouth was painfully dry, her head felt 
hot and swollen. There was a strange, 
faraway feeling in her stomach that 
threatened to materialize into a nearer, 
more positive and unpleasant feeling. 

What time could it be? She felt for 
the bed lamp, turned it on, blinked 
sleepily at the little onyx clock on the 
bed table. 

Three o'clock. 

She rubbed her eyes, sighed, yawned. 
Surely it must be later than three. She 
must have been sleeping for more than 
four or five hours. There had been a 
dream— 

A dream—vague now, receding rap- 
idly into unconsciousness and forgetful- 
ness, but leaving behind an echo, an 
unpleasant echo. She struggled to bring 
the dream back to mind, to remember 
what it had been. Darkness. Something 
about darkness. And a rope. 


A rope. Hanging. That was it. She 
had dreamed that she was being 
hanged. Only the rope had kept slip- 
ping and slipping. It had slid down 
over her shoulders and tightened over 
her arms. No, under her arms. 

She stirred uncomfortably. Curious. 
Her underarms were sore. Could a 
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dream be as real as that? Impossible. 
But her flesh was sore. 


From National Velvet by Enid Bagnold, 
published by William Morrow and Company. 
Unearthly humps of land curved in- 

to the darkening sky like the backs of 
browsing pigs, like the rumps of ele- 
phants. At night when the stars rose 
over them, they looked like a starlit 
herd of divine pigs. The villagers called 
them Hullocks. 


The valleys were full of soft and 
windblown vegetation. The sea rolled 
at the foot of all as though God had 
brought his herd down to water. 


The Hullocks were blackening as 
Velvet cantered down the chalk road 
to the village. She ran on her own 
slender legs, making horse-noises and 
chirrups and occasionally striking her 
thigh with a switch, holding at the 
same time something very small before 
her as she ran. The light on the chalk 
road was the last thing to gleam and 
die. The flints slipped and flashed un- 
der her feet. Her cotton dress and her 
cottony hair blew out, and her lips 
were parted for breath in a sweet me- 
tallic smile. She had the look of a 
sapling-Dante as she ran through the 
darkness downhill. 

At the entrance to the village the sea 
was pounding up the sewer with a 
spring gale behind it. She passed to 
the third cottage, stopped at the door, 
opened it, let a gush of light on to the 
pavement, closed it and carried her 
tender object inside. 


From Now in November by Josephine Johnson, 
published by Simon and Schuster. 

Now in November I can see our 
years as a whole. This autumn is like 
both an end and a beginning to our 
lives, and those days which seemed 
confused with the blur of all things too 
near and too familiar are clear and 
strange now. It has been a long year, 
longer and more full of meaning than 
all those ten years that went before it. 
There were nights when I felt that we 

(Continued on page 67) 
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breton missing a good bet if you’re not 
writing for some of America’s 200-odd 
trade magazines. You'll never bank your 
second million—or even your first—writing 
for them. But neither will any half-way pro- 
ductive writer starve to death with a good 
string of trade journals lined up. I person- 
ally have got far fewer rejection slips from 
trade mags than from any other kind of 
publication—including those that pay less 
than the lowliest member of the trade- 
press fraternity. 

The most common feature need of trade 
magazines is the success story—an article 
about a dealer, operator, fabricator, distrib- 
utor, manager, owner, merchandiser, or 


story about an operation, even when it looks 
like a good one, because the business is in 
a field about which they know nothing. 
There is no use denying that a writer who 
once waited table in a fraternity house prob- 
ably would write a better successful-restaur- 
ateur story than a fellow who’d made cores 
in a foundry, or that a writer whose father 
was a dry cleaner could better handle a 
story about a cleaning establishment than 
one whose father had proofed galleys in a 
print shop. 

But lack of specific knowledge of a field 
is really more of a psychological deterrent 
than a real obstacle to a good story. For the 
truth is that all small businessmen in our 





other kingpin of a business who has done a 
notably successful and profitable job of run- 
ning his business. This type of article is the 
one least likely to be staff-written because 
the editor likes to carry such stories from all 
parts of the country, and the staffers are 
necessarily concentrated in a few cities. 

The function of a trade magazine is to 
help the business people of a trade or group 
of trades solve their problems and to tell 
them how to make more money faster. If 
the publication doesn’t do this, it has no 
reason for being. The success story is just a 
variant on the old theory of teaching by 
precept: here’s an enterpriser who got-rich- 
quick; this is how he did it; go thou and 
do likewise. 

Many writers are deterred from doing a 
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economy face essentially the same problems: 
they have to hire and exploit labor, service 
customers, recruit new customers through 
advertising and promotion, control costs, 
line up the best possible suppliers, keep 
prices right, etc. 

Because of the basic similarity among the 
needs of all small businessmen, I’ve been 
able to develop, over my years of writing 
and editing, a formula—or planned inter- 
view—that will pull a good story out of 
any successful businessman, regardless of 
whether or not I am at home in his field. 
In fact, I tested this formula by having an 
editor, who had never written a success 
story before, do an article on the basis of it 
in a field with which she was not familiar. 
The publisher of the magazine for which 
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it was written pronounced the story as good 
as any that had come into the office in six 
months. 

Remember, I use this prefab interview as 
a crutch, not as a wheel chair. It is most 
valuable for the two extremes: the inter- 
viewee who freezes and clams up on you, 
and the windy cuss who bobbles and bab- 
bles all over the lot and doesn’t really say 
anything. If the interview is going along 
smoothly and meaty information is rolling 
down the ramp, I make no attempt to hold 
the interview in the frame of my formula. 
I do make sure that all my points are cov- 
ered thoroughly, however, even though I 
have to backtrack later. 


think of him? His competitors? 

4. What specific measures has operator 
taken to meet competition? 

5. Is operator an officer or active mem- 
ber of his trade association? Has he achieved 
any honors or recognition from other mem- 
bers or groups in his industry? 

6. Has operator carefully studied the 
buying habits and buying motives of his 
clientele? Does he plan well in advance 
his strategy in selling and serving the public ? 

7. How and what are operator’s person- 
nel relations and policies? Does he have a 
profit-sharing plan or other specific incen- 
tives for increasing productivity? Does he 
have a definite personnel recruitment, train- 


How to write a 


Sure-Fire Success Story 


The best article on trade- 


press writing that we’ve 


seen in a long time! 


By R. C. W. Davis 


Here is my formula, which I have found 
workable in such diverse fields as machine- 
tool manufacture, restaurant operation, rail- 
road management, woodworking, grocery 
selling, dry cleaning, foreign trade, and 
electronics retailing. 


Planned Interview for a Success Story 


1. What is the feature angle on this 
operator? What is his specialty or special- 
ties? What raises him above the run-of- 
mill class? 

2. How did the operator happen to get 
into this business and how long has he been 
at it? What is his operating philosophy? 
What are his hobbies? 

3. To what factor or factors does operator 
attribute his success? What do his customers 


ing, and administration program? Does he 
have a plan for checking on his sales people 
and other personnel to see that they are 
carrying out their jobs so as to reflect credit 
on his establishment? How does he handle 
compensation for outside salesmen, if he 
hires such help? Is operator well equipped 
with the latest labor-saving devices? Has a 
large percentage of his personnel been with 
him for a good number of years? 

8. How is the establishment’s location? 
What makes it good traffic-wise, or what 
has operator done to counter a bad loca- 
tion? Is its rental in line with its traffic 
pull? 

9. What about the physical set-up of the 
establishment—is it modern, attractive de- 
sign? Does it have a customer-attracting air 
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about it? Is it laid out for maximum work- 
ing efficiency (give examples)? How are 
the decorations, color scheme, motif, etc.? 
Does operator strive for a specific atmos- 
phere? Are such factors as cleanliness and 
safety adequately considered? 

10. Does operator have a flair for pub- 
licizing, promoting, and advertising his 
place of business? What are his techniques 
(enclose examples of outstanding ads or 
other printed matter)? What ad media 
does he use; which one or ones does he find 
most effective and why? Does he have a 
good feeling for public relations? 

11. What angles does operator have on 
cost control? 

12. Can operator recall any humorous, 
dramatic, or otherwise interesting anecdotes 
about the operator, his business, his service, 
his customers and their reaction to his serv- 
ice, ‘etc.? 

13. What are the controversial issues cur- 
rently being debated in the operator’s indus- 
try? What are his views on these issues and 
why does he hold them? 

14. What is the operator’s outlook for 
the future, both for his own business and 
for his industry generally? On what does 
he base his beliefs or predictions? 

















to answer. 

Question 2 is a good one for getting the 
operator warmed up to his subject and is 
therefore always an excellent one to open 
with. This question is also good because 
it will elicit human-interest material, and 
you should strive always to present the 
operator as a regular guy or lovable gal and 
to dramatize the subject and his or her busi- 
ness. Also, the question about how the 
operator happened to get into the business 
may give you the opportunity to contrast 
the dinky little shop he started in with his 
present far-flung operations, and so point up 
the success of the person. 

Question 3: By briefly interviewing or 
contacting a few of the operator’s customers 


and competitors you may pick up som 


quotable quotes with which to enliven and 
point up your story. I recently did an article 
in which I dramatized the operator with a 
long customer quote which opened the story, 
set the whole tenor of the article, and car- 
ried the reader right into the meat of the 
piece. 

Question 5: You'll never go wrong b; 
hoosting the trade association of the opera- 
tor’s industry. The magazine may be an 
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“I’m supposed to go through this period.” 


Question | is, of course, for you the writer 











official or semi-official organ for the associa- 
tion, it may be trying to become so, or in any 
case it’s anxious to apple-polish its industry’s 
trade group. So wherever you can, lay it on 
thick about what a wonderful job the asso- 
ciation is doing and how the subject is play- 
ing a noble part. 

The last part of question 7 is a check on 
the rest of your answers in that section. If 
the operator paints you an idyllic picture of 
his personnel policies, but few of his help 
have ever stuck around long enough to 
enjoy them, you’d better tread lightly. 

Incidentally, you should always view criti- 
cally every word an operator tells you, for 
you can be sure that he’s going to be best- 
foot-forward up to his clavicle at all times. 
If he tells you something that doesn’t jibe 
with your observation or with other things 
he’s told you, question him tactfully until 
you do get the facts straight or else shy away 
from that particular aspect of his operation. 
I’ve seen a restaurant operator pause to spit 
on the floor while in the middle of a glowing 
description of why his place is the cleanest 
in the county. 

Under question 10: It’s a good idea to 
send the editor a few examples of the oper- 
ator’s outstanding ads, display pieces, gim- 
micks, or other advertising material. The 
editor may think them clever or original 
enough to reproduce. This is just a little 
extra that will be appreciated and may be 
reflected in your check, especially among 
magazines whose rates are governed largely 
by the mood of the editor. 

Question 12 is, of course, another attempt 
to get human-interest material to liven up 
your yarn. 

Question 13 is an extremely important 
one and one that is frequently overlooked 
even by veteran trade-magazine authors. 
Often the magazine or the trade association 
with which it is playing footsy wants to 
promulgate a certain policy or viewpoint. 
Perhaps the editor doesn’t dare or doesn’t 
want to openly plump for this position. Or 
perhaps his paper has already come out 
editorially for that viewpoint and would 
like additional bolstering for its stand. In 
any case, if the views of your subject co- 
incide with those the magazine wants to see 
pushed, you can be sure that section of your 


article will have a bearing on the story’s 
acceptance. And if the subject isn’t in step 
with the mag, you have nothing to lose be- 
cause the editor is well supplied with blue 
pencils. 

Question 14 is a good one to close on. It 
gives the interviewee, who may have gotten 
fidgety by now, a chance to sit back and 
make like Nostradamus. It will put him 
in a better, more expansive mood for hav- 
ing his picture taken. 

You can undoubtedly add valid questions 
to the above list, or variations on these ques- 
tions which will draw out additional grist 
for your mill. Naturally you will rarely 
write a story in which you treat every one 
of these 14 points, as the operator would 
be a wondrous man indeed who had de- 
veloped systems and practices worthy of 
mention in all these categories of business 
management. 


Again you might find that the operator 
has developed such a remarkable system 
in one of these categories that you'll want 
to pursue it in great detail. Or you might 
go out to write up a successful wholesaler 
for a drug publication and find that he is 
also the source of a how-to article for an 
office-management magazine and an effici- 
ency article for a materials-handling paper. 


I don’t believe you should try to get 
through this formula interview in less than 
two hours. If you do, you’re not giving 
your subject adequate time to reflect and 
to develop all the facets of his thinking. 


Pictures Are Necessary 


With the growth of pictorial journalism 
in this country, the editors of the trade press 
have awakened to the importance of the 
photographic medium in telling a story 
graphically and quickly. Trade magazines 
are read by people who have very little time 
to devote to such an activity. The more 
of your story that can be told in pictures, 
the better. 


A trade-paper writer nowadays, there- 
fore, is placing himself under a great han- 
dicap if he doesn’t include photographic 
skill in his bag of tricks. He either has to 
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As an executive of a motion picture 
studio, this author has to 

remain anonymous. But his article 
is the real thing. For three 

years Mr. X was plagiarism 

analyst for one of the majors. 

He knows the answer 

to that perennial question : 


Will Hollywood 


LasT YEAR A newspaper columnist asked 
for an interview with the story editor of a 
major motion picture studio. He wanted to 
tell his readers how the Story Department 
functioned. How did Dynamic Pictures go 
about its job of finding and buying stories? 

The story editor was reluctant. “The 
trouble is,” he said, “half your readers have 
written stories. As soon as they see my 
name, they’ll send in what they’ve written, 
and the studio can’t accept any manu- 
script unless it’s submitted by a recognized 
literary agent.” 

“T’ll point that out,” said the columnist 
soothingly. “It’s the first thing I’ll say in 
the column.” 

“Say it twice.” The editor thought a 
moment. “Underline it. Put it in italics.” 

The columnist said it twice. He under- 
lined it. He put it in italics. And within 
two weeks an avalanche of mail was pour- 
ing into the studio from all over the coun- 
try. Anything that looks like a manuscript 
by an unknown writer gets no farther than 
the Mailing Department. But letters slip 
through. The story editor opens them and 
usually starts sweating. 

“Dear Sir: I read your innerview. I have 
wrote a story which wud be perfeck for 
Gloria Gorgeous. Gloria is a waitress who 
—etc., etc. Yrs. truly, Gussie Schmulz.” 

Well, there it is. A page and a half of 
misspelled words and tortured grammar. 
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steal my story? 


And a week before Gussie’s letter arrived, 
production started on a picture in which 
the star, Gloria Gorgeous, plays the part of 
a waitress. In the picture she won’t be a 
waitress at the fadeout; she’ll be marrying 
a handsome millionaire. In Gussie 
Schmulz’s story Gloria marries a million- 
aire, too. There is, you will notice, a defi- 
nite similarity between the two stories. 

The editor counts 10 and starts dictating 
a polite letter to Gussie, explaining Dy- 
namic’s story policy. He mentions the pic- 
ture already in production. Then he files 
the letter away among several hundred let- 
ters like it, hoping he’ll never have to look 
at it again. 

In a matter of months the Gloria Gor- 
geous picture is completed and released. 
The trouble starts when it reaches the local 
Bijou, and Gussie has a look at it. She'll 
be pretty upset. Maybe she’ll only write a 
nasty letter or swear off going to the Bijou. 
But there’s a good chance she’ll see a law- 
yer. A year or two from the day the editor 
opened Gussie’s letter he may be sitting in 
a courtroom hearing himself and his fellow 
workers described as pirates, or plagiarists. 

First, though, Gussie’s lawyer will write 
a letter saying in effect: “My client thinks 
you're a pirate. Are you?” The letter will 
land in Legal Department, starting a small 
ripple of discomfort. A lawyer will read it 
before calling the Story Department to 
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Gussie Schmulz sues Dynamic Pictures for 
m5 stealing her story! Will she win her case? 
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ed, . , , 
, ask: “Who is Gussie Schmulz? Did she 
ich : . ? 

; ever submit a story to this studio? If so, 
of : : - 
i when? What connection, if any, does it 


® have with the Gloria Gorgeous picture?” 
8 No one in Story will have any of these 
answers handy. The story editor’s file clerk 
































“4 will refer to the hundreds of four-tiered 
filing cabinets which constitute the Depart- 
. ment’s memory. The clerk will consult the 
“i author’s file, in which are listed the names 
“i of all writers whose stories were ever sub- 
he mitted to the studio. Gussie’s name will not 
- be among them. He’ll finally find her let- 
ok ter in “Correspondence—Miscellaneous.” 
Meanwhile, in another corner of the 
i Story Department, another clerk is search- 
.d ing through a different set of files—the 
~ titles and subsequent histories of all the 
II 5,000 to 10,000 stories Dynamic owns. One 
ca of these stories was used in making the 
» Gloria Gorgeous picture. It was purchased 
a long before Gussie’s letter reached the yes 
nl studio. This date and all other dates per- 
“a taining to the preparation and production 
bee of the picture are relayed to the Legal De- 
“a partment and thence to Gussie’s lawyer. 
ste If Gussie’s lawyer is familiar with studio 
ks routine he will probably be satisfied with 
all these dates. He'll advise Gussie not to sue. ; 
all If he knows nothing about studios or stories 7 
it and shares Gussie’s belief that she has J CC 
pa written something unique, he will bring his be 
accusation of piracy before a judge. By the 5 
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time Gussie has fought this case through, 
she will be two to three years older and 
several hundred or thousand dollars poorer 
—~but then, so will Dynamic. 

There was a time in the early thirties 
when Gussie might have received a better 
return from her lawyer’s letter. Since it 
was costing Dynamic several thousand dol- 
lars to defend itself against any charge of 
piracy, someone in Accounting Department 
was bound to ask, “Won’t it be cheaper to 
offer $500 to settle the case?” Studios tried 
this method for awhile, but gradually the 
word leaked out. People less honest than 
Gussie heard the news: “Want to make 
500 easy bucks? Just write a letter to a 
studio, wait awhile; write ’em again; tell 
em they swiped your first letter to make a 
picture out of.” All studios became aware 
of the alarming increase in nuisance claims. 
Plainly, appeasement was a mistake; far 
better to spend $5000 in defense against 
one claim than to spread $50,000 among 
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100 claimants! So the decision was made 
to fight all nuisance suits to a finish. 

If the racketeers are gone, the amateurs 
still remain, the honest but inexperienced 
writers who believe they have created some- 
thing unique that some studio has to look 
at—even if the studio doesn’t want to— 
and later think they see the Jolly Roger 
flying from the studio flagpole. 

A studio would be risking its corporate 
neck if it resorted to piracy. Stealing can 
be very, very expensive. The production 
cost of an average A picture is $1,000,000. 
The story from which the picture is made 
may cost $5000, $10,000, $50,000—a frac- 
tion of the total. A fraction, too, of the cost 
of a lost lawsuit. Any Hollywood pirate 
would have to be not only unethical but 
also stupid. 

That’s easy to say, but Dynamic would 
have to prove it to Gussie Schmulz and the 
judge. After all, Gussie wrote a story about 
a waitress who married a millionaire; so 
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“It wasn’t just any brush. It was my favorite brush.” 
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did Dynamic; doesn’t Gussie know that 
both stories are merely paraphrases of the 
most popular story of them all—Cinder- 
ella? No, she doesn’t. She will have to be 
shown. Dynamic would prepare to prove 
not only that its script was written and its 
picture in production before anyone opened 
Gussie’s letter, but also that there was noth- 
ing in Gussie’s story that couldn’t have 
been found in any period of literary his- 
tory from Biblical times to the present. To 
be sure that it doesn’t hang for piracy, a 
studio builds a steamroller to catch a but- 
terfly. But sometimes the butterfly proves 
to be a buffalo. 

The Flaxon case looked like a buffalo 
from the beginning. Flaxon stated that in 
June, some three years earlier, he had sub- 
mitted to Imperial Pictures his manuscript, 
Children Grow Up. Two weeks later the 
story editor had informed him that he was 
interested and had asked for a price on the 
story. Flaxon quoted a price, but after 
three days’ delay the editor returned the 
story. Nearly three years later Imperial re- 
leased a picture entitled Boys Become Men. 
Urged by his friends, Flaxon had seen: first, 
the picture, and second, his lawyer. 

I, frankly, had not seen the picture. | 
had to see it now; I was the Story Depart- 
ment’s plagiarism specialist. During the 
next three months I would have to learn 
more about Boys Become Men than the 
men who wrote it knew. 

It wasn’t a very good picture; Flaxon’s 
story wasn’t good either. But this wasn’t 
the only resemblance between the two. I 
worked up a long report detailing the simi- 
larities. The report made our lawyer turn 
pale. Moreover, Flaxon was quite correct 
in stating that we nearly had bought his 
story. We had asked his agent for a price. 
We had changed our minds. If I had 
been in Flaxon’s shoes I'd have seen my 
lawyer, too! 

In the thirties, Imperial’s lawyer would 
have thrown up his hands and offered a 
settlement. After all, how could anyone 
outside Imperial be expected to believe that 
during the two weeks while Flaxon’s story 
was inside the studio, another story entitled 
Growing Up, written by Jonathan Murch, 


had been submitted to the Story Depart- 
ment. On the day following the request for 
a price from Flaxon, the report on Grow- 
ing Up had reached our story editor’s desk. 
Here, he had thought, was a slightly better 
story on the same subject matter. The price 
quoted was slightly lower. The studio had 
bought Growing Up. 

We had also bought ourselves a lawsuit 
the minute we made that decision. Any de- 
cision, in all probability. If we had bought 
Flaxon’s story, Murch would have sued. 
Perhaps we should have purchased both 
stories, but I recall one occasion when we 
bought three and were sued by the writer 
of a fourth! It is a reasonably safe bet that 
from the moment two authors sit down to 
write two similar stories, some motion pic- 
ture company is facing a lawsuit. The diffi- 
culty lies in explaining to a judge, a jury, 
or either author how two people can hap- 
pen to write stories so similar. 


It was easy enough for us to see how 
Flaxon and Murch were inspired. They 
had read the same newspaper story. By 
chance, I had read it, too. I didn’t remem- 
ber when or precisely where. Would Murch 
remember, we wondered? Probably not. 
When I went to see him, Murch reacted 
true to form. He had never heard of Flax- 
on or Flaxon’s story. He was convinced 
that Flaxon had stolen from him. He 
honestly didn’t remember that a newspa- 
per article had had anything to do with 
the story. 

I left Murch, convinced that he was an 
honest but not too helpful witness for the 
defense, and headed for a two-hour search 
through the index of the New York Times. 
The news story was there all right. But it 
was not necessarily true that Murch in 
California had read the account of the 
story that appeared in the New York 
Times. We sent a man from Research De- 
partment to the offices of Murch’s home- 
town papers to find the story and arrange 
to have photostats made. We had similar 
photostats made of the story in Flaxon’s 
home-town papers. We had proved to our 
own satisfaction that the news story was 
readily accessible to both writers, and later, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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NEWYORK MARKET LETTER 








By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE List OF new publications for fall ap- 
pearance is growing rapidly, and many of 
these seem to offer good markets. Ideal 
Publishing Corporation, which has been 
putting out a number of successful con- 
fession and fan magazines, now adds a new 
10-cent family home service magazine to 
its list: Today's Family. Distribution will 
be through the Woolworth stores in the 
United States and Canada—the first time 
F. W. Woolworth Company has taken on 
a magazine since the debacle of the Tower 
Magazines back in the 1930’s. 

Geraldine Rhoads, former editor of the 
Fawcett monthly, Todays Woman, has 
been named editor of the new monthly. 
Dorothy Wagner, specialist in the service 
magazine field, will act as general con- 
sultant on women’s service material. The 
home economist, Demetria Taylor, will 
head the food and appliance departments. 
Babette Rosmond—remember her charm- 
ingly brisk novel on life in a pulp publish- 
ing house, The Dewy Dewy Evyes?—is 
fiction editor. Editorial direction of the 
magazine will be under Muriel Babcock, 
vice president and editorial director of the 
corporation. 

The first issue will be dated January, 
1953. Further details about requirements 
will be available for the next “Market Let- 
ter.” Offices of Today's Family are at 295 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 

Lawrence Spivak is increasing his list 
with another title: Wit @ Humor. Like 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine and 
other magazines of this house, Wit @ 
Humor will use a combination of new ma- 
terial with the best of the old. This is to 
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be no Joe Miller book, but a sincere proj- 
ect. Text feature pieces will average 2,500 
to 3,000 words. There will also be shorter 
material and fillers used. Suggestions for re- 
print pieces will be welcome. 

Payment for text is a minimum of 3 
cents a word—on publication to start. Car- 
toons of suitable nature will be wanted. 
On these, payment is at “good rates,” based 
on size, use in magazine, etc. Humorous 
poetry of various lengths, preferably short, 
will go here. 

The first issue of Wit @ Humor is due 
on the stands October 15. It is a quarterly, 
digest size, priced 35 cents. Louis Unter- 
meyer, the well-known poet, is editor; 
Charles Angoff, who started his career 
as assistant to Mencken on the old Mercury, 
is managing editor. Address: 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 22. 

Fawcett has announced a new bi-month- 
ly titled Cars. Arthur Unger, news editor 
of Mechanix Illustrated, adds to his job 
the editorship of Cars. Larry Cunningham 
(no relation to the agent and editor, Lara- 
bie Cunningham) is associate editor. The 
magazine will be in standard format, 25 
cents, and the first issue will be out in the 
late fall. 

The staff is small and the market is 
open for free lance material of any sort 
which will fit this specialized field, though 
within the field material will not be spe- 
cialized but will appeal to the average car 
owner. The editor wants to see ideas for 
features. The bulk of readers will probably 
be men, but many women readers are also 
expected. Always query on the feature ma- 
terial. Writers do not need to query on 
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Here’s How Palmer 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 


New Writer Credits Palmer for Success 
“Helpful Supervision, Encouragement" 


“After only half a dozen lessons 
I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, 
and recently adapted it for a 
third. The success I have been 
having with my first commercial 
writing has been due to the help- 
ful supervision and encouragement received from 
the Palmer staff.”,—Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

(Nore: Mrs. Halburnt has since written us about 
some worthwhile work she has done as Publicity 
Director for a local organization.) 





Student Makes $150 Sale to Top 
Magazine 


“] have had fifteen years professional experience 
as a newspaper writer. However, the Palmer course 
helped me in understanding the difference between 
writing for newspapers and magazines, and before 
completing it I made a sale to one of the top ten 
magazines in national circulation for $150. It was 
an article on child care, and was a rewrite of the 
article I prepared for the second article assign- 
ment.”—Edmee B. Nash, Glendale, Mo. 


Student Selis to Household 


“My first sale was written soon after I finished 
the first lesson on article writing. It was an article 
titled “Dates by the Bushel,” about the date 
complications arising with four teenage daughters 
in the family. Sold to Household for over 3¥2c 
a word. 

“Glad to recommend Palmer course. It pro- 
vides training that is necessary to make manu- 
scripts sell. Lessons are so clearly explained it is 
a real pleasure to work out the assignments. 
Instructors have a personal interest and praise 
when it is deserved, but also tell the student when 
he is wrong.””—Genevieve Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 


f> 


First Sale Pays for Course 


“TI had previously taken two courses in writing, but had not been able to turn 
out a salable script. I suspected that I was becoming a chronic “course-taker” and 
it was only after much thought that I enrolled with Palmer Institute. I have never 
regretted that step. My first sale—a short story—has more than paid for the course.” 
—Warren Crumrine, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Students Are Doing 


Free Lesson Shows How You Learn at 
Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles, Radio- TV Scripts 


Famous authors and scores of successful stu- 
dents and graduates endorse Palmer home-study 
training. So you can see for yourself how inter- 
esting, how helpful it may be to you, we make 
this generous free offer to send you: 


(A) sample lesson of our proven home-study 
course, with 

(B) actual writing assignments showing how 
you learn by doing; 


(C) typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work; 
(D) illustrated 40-page book ‘‘The Art of 


Writing Salable Stories” describing op- 
portunities for writers; details of our 
complete instruction by our staff of pro- 
fessional writers; and what students, 
graduates, and famous authors, including 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, and 
others, say about Palmer Training. 


Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost 
or obligation, how Palmer home-study training 
may help you as a writer. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-92 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 








— Established 1917 Approved 
“ Member, National for 
Home Study Council Veterans 











F R E E : tae] _—— hag Authorship 
Hollywood. ms. Calif., Desk J-92 


Please send me free sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 


Mrs. 
Miss 
Addreéss 


$ City Zone State 
Please print plainly. Veterans: check here ( ) 

















material for shorts. A lot of picture stories 
will be used also. No fiction. 

The lead article will be as sensational a 
car feature as the editor can find, should 
have a current tie-in and wide appeal. 
Some how-to-do-it material will probably 
be used. Ideas are wanted for straight or 
humorous features. 

Article lengths will probably be 2,500 to 
4,000 words. Shorter items should be no 
less than column length, about 400 to 500 
words. Payment will be fast and on accept- 
ance. Rates are still a little indefinite: up 
to $300 for the average lead, from $100- 
$200 for secondary articles, shorts accord- 
ing to importance and value. Cartoons 
bring $15 each at present. Address queries 
and manuscripts to Cars, 67 West 44th 
Street. 


Z-D Has the Old Zip 


Ziff-Davis is really doing things in a 
big way. In October its new Young Me- 
chanic is due on the newsstands (Oct. 17). 
This will be a 10-cent quarterly for teen- 
agers. It is starting off with a circulation 
guarantee of a half-million! And it is hold- 
ing out a special lure to advertisers of a 
cancelled bill if the first ad doesn’t pay 
off within three months in the advertis- 
er’s opinion. (Coronet pioneered this idea 
among reputable new magazines.) The 
magazine size runs between digest and 
standard pages. 

This magazine was developed from ex- 
perience gained during the last war in 
the use of visual education aids, both 
by the military and by industry, and in 
training vast numbers of people in a hurry. 
Robert Gorman is editor of Young Me- 
chanic and Michael Froelich is publisher. 
The magazine will be fully illustrated with 
drawings and 4-color work, but no photos. 

The editor is interested in secing how- 
to-do-it articles, well illustrated by very 
graphic drawings, covering the fields of 
mechanics, handicrafts and hobbies. Note 
that the basic interest is in good, clear, easy 
to understand drawings, with text second- 
ary—short, concise, constructional. Word 
lengths are indefinite. Better contact the 
editor before submitting material. He will 
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consider either rough sketches or finished 
drawings. 

Payment varies according to the han- 
dling of material; $50 per page when the 
entire page can be used as submitted. 

Ziff-Davis offices are scattered through 
several buildings in the Grand Central 
area, but mail headquarters is 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. Looks like Bill Ziff 
and Bernie Davis still have that old crea- 
tive fire plus the gambler’s spirit. 

Howard Browne, at the same address, 
has some strong news about Amazing 
Stories. In about three months—right now 
to you writers!—this book, under its same 
title, will follow the pattern of Fantastic 
and slip over into the smaller size. It will 
better the quality of its fiction, though 
keeping to the same general type. Stories 
must be more meaningful, without the 
type of pulp action used for action’s sake. 
Violence won't solve situations, except as 
it is used through characterization. 

Amazing Stories in its new form should 
hold the old readers and at the same time 
attract new people. The editor is interested 
in hearing from writers who have been 
working in other fields, for they may have 
fresh ideas and styles. Fiction may be so- 
phisticated, or light, or humorous, even, 
occasionally, slapstick. Articles will also be 
used. Cartoons will be run, as in Fan- 
tastic, with payment at $15 each. On text, 
payment will be from a 2-cent base up to 
10 cents or even higher. All checks are on 
acceptance. There will be no advertising 
for the present. 

The newest title in the Martin Goodman 
group, Magazine Management Company, 
is Brief Magazine, which will appear the 
latter part of October. It is to be a monthly 
for general circulation, and will place its 
chief emphasis on subjects of immediate 
concern to men and women in the 20 to 35 
age bracket, although its material is 
planned to interest people of all ages. 


Material falls into a wide variety of 
groups: business enterprises, celebrities, 
children, communities, crime, culture and 
education, family, entertainment fields, 
fashion and food, the home, medicine and 
health, movies, personalities, science, sex, 
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that succeeds like success — 
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d,s TREAS- OF ‘THE WEST 
by Disedett C. The astural wonders 
America’s West uke 00 sew life in this enjoyable 
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ADVERTISING! 


Pageant Press is the only cooperative publishing company to take full page, illustrated 
ads in the bookseller and review publications month-after-month. For that reason Pageant Press 
can boast the best distribution and bookstore coverage. Yes, we, too, circularize lists of potential 
buyers, we send feature stories and review copies to the newspapers, arrange autograph, radio 
and TV appearances but where other firms leave off, where they won't put hundreds of dollars 
into paid national advertising we begin—and higher sales for our authors result. 

Authors published by Pageant Press have another distinct advantage when their books meet 
the side-by-side competition from leading royalty houses on the counters of bookstores—top quality 
design, printing and jacket art make comparison pleasurable. 

If you’ve been submitting your book to editors who have not been receptive or if, like many 
ot the professional writers we've published, you're interested in the 40°; royalty obtainable under 
our reasonable subsidy plan, write today, tell us about your book and send for booklet W-8 and 
samples of our advertising, promotion leaflets and jacket art. Better sti]l, mail your book to our 
editors where it will receive a prompt reading and you will have a thorough report and full 


AGEANT PRESS 


130 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


details within ten days. 
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self-help—anything to interest the family 
group. 

As for treatment, Brief will aim at a bal- 
anced proportion of fact-articles, first-per- 
son pieces, and humor—satirical or other- 
wise. It will use picture stories and a good 
deal of illustrative material. Short fillers of 
about 100 words are also wanted. But no 
fiction, no poetry, no gag cartoons. 

‘Article lengths run 1,000 to 2,500 words. 
The average payment is $200, but depends 
on length, basic value to the magazine, etc. 
Lead articles will rate up to $500. A photo- 
essay that runs four to six magazine pages 
will bring about $200. Payment is promised 
within a week of acceptance. 

Address queries and material for Brief to 
Robert J. Levin, editor, at 270 Park Ave- 
nué, N. Y. 17. 


New Wyn Confession 


Rose Wyn has added a fourth title to 
her group of confession magazines, a bi- 
monthly called Daring Confessions. The 
first issue appeared on the stands July 
30. This one is a companion book to 
Confidential Confessions, also a bi-monthly 
at 25 cents, and will use much the same 
type of material, the same lengths, and will 
pay the same rates — 1-2 cents a word, on 
acceptance. 

Secrets and Revealing Romances are the 
established pair here, monthlies which pay 
3 cents and up, on acceptance, for all ma- 
terial. These two are only 15 cents on the 
newsstands. 

On all of the four books, lengths run 
about the same: 2,500 to 3,000 for shorts. 
4,000 to 6,000 for average lengths, 10,000 
for novelettes. And the market is wide open 
for all lengths. The feminine point of view 
is preferred, though occasionally an un- 





Objection Overruled 


I don’t object 
To trash “select” 
Some pulps use. 
I do protest 
My very best 
They still refuse. 
M. Stanke 
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usually strong plot might play up the man 
to some extent. Readers must always be 
able to see themselves in the leading roles. 
The chief requirement is romantic excite- 
ment with a good sex undertone and plenty 
of convincing realism. 

Articles of a type to interest young 
women from 17 to 30 years are always 
wanted. These include homemaking, per- 
sonality, health, as well as other subjects re- 
lated to romance and marriage problems. 
Prompt reports and checks are promised 
here. Address: 23 West 47th Street, 
N. ¥.. me. 

For the past year or so, Ace Magazines 
have been distributed by their own organi- 
zation, Ace News Company, and seem to 
feel satisfied that they are doing better this 
way. 

Tomorrow, the literary magazine pub- 
lished and edited by Mrs. Eileen Garrett 
and suspended about a year ago, has reap- 
peared in an entirely new guise, though it 
retains the same title. It is now an inter- 
national quarterly in digest size, “devoted 
to accurate reporting and independent in- 
vestigation of the psychical and the occult.” 
Though it may entertain or startle its read- 
ers, it will present these subjects as “vital 
and palpable facts.” Price: 50 cents. 

The current issue is called No. 1, and it 
carries the line: “The world’s first inter- 
national digest of psychical research and 
occult studies.” The editor says: “Every- 
thing will be factual.” Mrs. Garrett, a 
woman of astounding energy, spends a 
great part of her time making lecture tours 
in America and Europe. But the magazine 
will be run by Jack O’Brien, editor, Michel 
Pobers, managing editor, and others. The 
office is the same—11 East 44th Street, 
N. Y. 17. More details next month. 

Garrett Publications is also bringing out 
a series of paperback books in line with 
the new slant of the magazine, Tomorrow. 
They also sell for 50 cents. 

Titles have been announced for the two 
new Hillman publications. The new theater 
magazine in vest-pocket size is called Show. 
It was due out August 8, edited by Elaine 
Stewart. No free-lance market. 
edited by 


Hillman’s man’s magazine, 
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Two Books and Top Magazine Sales 
For This NEWER AUTHOR: 


| reported selling this author's first book in these pages about six months ago. Since 
that time, numerous articles have sold to top slicks and today | have received word from 
another top publisher that a second book is being scheduled for early publication. 

This should indicate to you that an agent must be possessed of three important 
qualities: 


@ He must be able to discern good writing 


@ He must be able to guide that writing via critical or other assistance to its peak 
of perfection 


@ He must be an aggressive and hard hitting salesman, content with not just one 
sale but in doing his utmost to achieve maximum results. 


That is why it is important that you send your manuscript (your book, short story or 
article) to me for handling. If it is ready for editors, I'll market it with the enthusiasm you 
would expend should you be in a position to make the rounds personally. If the handling 
of your script would be a waste of time for both of us, if you are misdirecting your talents, 
you will be told so in a friendly fashion. But if you have talent, if your work shows that 
you have promise, I'll help you get your script in shape for submission to top editors. | 
can tell you what to do or handle the actual work for you as | am visiting or talking with 
editors daily and know their needs. 


REVISION SERVICE. If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 


POETS! I am at present the only major agent 
offering qualified poetry criticism, sales serv- 


lost your objectivity or if you do not have time 
to revise, send your script to me so that the 
flaws in technique so objectionable to editors 
can be eliminated. Write me about your 


ice and/or marketing suggestions. Rates: $1 
per page (with a maximum of 20 lines to a 
page)—minimum fee per poem, $3. Books of 





book and your particular problem. I'll reply poetry, reading and market appraisal, $10. 


promptly. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with 
each manuscript. Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. BOOKS: 
$5 market appraisal charge. 


Professionals: 10% commission on sales if you are selling to leading national publishers. 


Send today for FREE BOOKLET "Your Key to Successful Writing” 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY ,z iiterery ssen 


55 West 42nd Street New York 18, New York 
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Hugh Layne, is titled Man’s Day. It is a 
bi-monthly, 25 cents, in standard format. 
You may have caught it on the stands in 
August. Hillman offices are at 535 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Spivak’s Fantasy and Science Fiction, 
edited by Anthony Boucher and J. Francis 
McComas, is now a monthly, having passed 
successfully through the quarterly and bi- 
monthly stages in three years. This is a 
good market for original and reprint mate- 
rial. Details were given in the July “Mar- 
ket Letter.” Address: 2643 Dana Street, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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Serrano 





Kelley Out at Ideal 


There’s been a fast editorial switch at 
Personal Romances, published by Ideal. 
May Kelley is out—and promptly joined the 
staff of True Love Stories at Macfadden 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

The new editor for Personal Romances is 
Hilda Wright, recently managing editor, 
and formerly editor of Macfadden’s True 
Romance. Although in general Personal 
Romances will follow the same confession- 
book pattern as before, stories will be less 
lurid and usually shorter. The new _ pat- 
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tern calls for 15 stories in each issue, be- 
sides the features and departments. This is 
a large, wide-open market. 

All lengths from a 1,000-word short- 
short to a 10,000-word “novel” are needed, 
with emphasis on the 3,000- to 4,000- 
worder. 

The magazine is now going in for the 
type of story which is sensational in theme 
but not in action. Lurid physical action is 
no longer stressed, but the problems which 
characters face should be exciting, stimu- 
lating to solve, and should be written with 
warmth and human sympathy. Characters 
must be real and situations believable. Off- 
trail stories can be used when _ beauti- 
fully done. Reader-identification is always 
important in this book, and it is well if a 
story gives some insight into life and its 
problems. 

Payment here is 3 cents and up, on ac- 
ceptance. Address material to Personal Ro- 
mances, 295 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 
Articles are all staff-written or assigned. 
No poetry is being bought now. 

The Woman, formerly using about half 
original and half reprint material, is now 
almost entirely reprint. The only open spot 
would be for a very strong piece which 
could be featured on the cover. Lengths 
run to 2,000 words top, and payment varies 
from $100 to $125, on publication. Query 
first. As far as reprint material goes, the 
staff sees practically all publications which 
have much circulation. 

Madalynne Reuter is editor at 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, N. Y. 17. This is a Far- 
rell Publication. 

In September this company will bring 
out a 1-shot called 53 Money-Making Ideas. 
Funny Bone and Off Limits were also 
|-shots. 

Better Health seems to be the only Far- 
rell magazine which offers any free-lance 
market at this time. After a short period of 
suspension, it is now being reissued, the first 
number to appear this month dated “Fall.” 
It is now a quarterly and will be distributed 
on newsstands and through drug stores. 

There is a new editor, Herman Styler, 
formerly health publicist for the New York 
City Department of Health. Plans are not 








CAN WE MAKE YOUR 
FIRST SALE ALSO? 


We sold O RUGGED LAND OF 
GOLD! by Martha Martin to the Mac- 
millan Company. So far $2500 have 
been paid on this book and it is not yet 
in print. A condensation of it will ap- 
pear in 1953 in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
We are sure it will become a best seller 
for 1953. 

If impersonal rejection slips have dis- 
couraged you don’t give up till you have 
tried us. You will not be the first one, 
perhaps, for whom we will have sold 
that 10-time rejected story, novel, article 
or book. Why not take advantage of our 
17 years of experience in this line? 


Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent with fees and self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 

SPECIAL BOOK RATES: Because of 
publishers’ unprecedent demand for fic- 
tion and non-fiction books, we shall read 
any book-length script, up to 80,000 
words, for a $5 fee, and either under- 
take the sale at once or give an honest 
appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 


No fees for established writers. We pre- 
fer, though, to hear from them before 
receiving their manuscripts. 


On the first sale for beginners the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bidg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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yet definite as to the proportion of orig- 
inal material to be used, but the editor 
hopes it will be a very large one. 

He would like to see two types of ma- 
terial: 1. By doctors. 2. Human interest 
stories by people who have overcome ill- 
nesses. Lengths for these should be fairly 
short—2,000 words top. There will also be 
a considerable market for short pieces, 
about 300 to 400 words, with a health 
angle, or humorous anecdotes from the 
medical standpoint. Everything must be 
concerned with some angle of health. Rates 
of payment have not yet been decided. 
Address: 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Just for the Record 


Arnold Ginrich is back with Esquire as 
assistant publisher. He was editor when the 
magazine was first founded in Chicago, 
and, after being its European editor, left 
to join Flair. 

Joseph Shaw, literary agent and well 
known for his 10 years as editor of Black 
Mask, died the first week in August. 

J. Fred Henry also died in early August. 
He was publisher of Skyways, which he 
founded, of the two fan magazines, Screen- 
land and Silver Screen, and others, at 444 
Madison Avenue. Screenland is increasing 
its scope and with the September issue will 
be titled Screenland Plus TV-LAND. 

William C. Lengel continues to send out 
enthusiastic releases on the success of the 
Fawcett Gold Medal Books and his in- 
creases in staff. Harold Cantor, the new 
assistant editor, has had wide experience as 
reporter for the Tex & Jinx “New York 
Close-Up” column, has taught creative 
writing, and during the war was associated 
with the Counter Intelligence Corps. 

Walter Schmidt, editor of Fawcett’s True 
Confessions, tells me that his biggest head- 
ache is finding stories which are truly be- 
lievable. Although some basic ideas for 
stories originate in the office, writers should 
have no trouble finding plenty for them- 
selves. Frequently it is the manner of writ- 
ing which gives the quality of believability 
that readers desire. The line of demark- 
ation between an actual, by-lined life story 
and one that is acceptable for this confes- 
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sion magazine is very slight. ‘There must be 
realism in this type of life-story and at the 
same time a strong confession theme. 

All lengths up to 12,000 words are open 
to writers here. The basic rate of payment 
for a first sale is 4 cents a word; for a sec- 
ond sale, 5 cents. After the author proves 
himself, this magazine is topped by no 
other magazine in the field as to rates. All 
pay is on acceptance at Fawcett. 

Cynthia King, managing editor of True 
Confessions, has been away on maternity 
leave. Now her baby boy has arrived and 
she is planning to be back on the job soon. 
Congratulations, Cynthia! 


Open Market at Mechanix Illustrated 

William L. Parker is very anxious to buy 
money-making ideas and articles concerned 
with things almost anyone can do at home, 
ideas which will cause people to say, “Why 
didn’t I think of that?” This department 
has been one of the most popular features 
of Mechanix Illustrated, and rates average 
around $200 for accepted ideas. 

The Hobby Hall of Fame is another de- 
partment very open to reports on interest- 
ing people with special hobbies. These run 
to a box of copy with a couple of photo- 
graphs, and pay $50 each. Prize Gadget is 
another $50 monthly feature, with ideas 
from free-lance writers as well as from the 
industry. 

There is an active market for full- 
length features, especially sensational re- 
ports on ways of making money in a wider 
and more general field than the depart- 
ment mentioned above. These must be 
timely, explorative ideas with a good 
chance of success. Queries on feature ideas 
are always welcome. Payment is excellent. 

Bob Brightman reports that there has 
been no change in the requirements for 
the crafts and hobbies section of Mechanix 
Illustrated. The market is particularly open 
to home kinks and photography kinks, 
which pay $5 to $10 each. This and other 
Fawcett magazines are located at 67 West 
44th Street, N. Y. 36. 

At Toby Press, no decision had been 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Another SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 
PROOF that Vantage not only publishes books, but SELLS them! 


RIKER 


UNDER THE DRYER, 
about life in a beauty shop, 


unknown author, 
was her first book, Miss Rike: 


possible to get her wo 


came to Vantage Press. 
first edition under our cooperat 
with publicity 
and magazines, an au 
window displays, bookstore conta 
mail to beauty shops, 
edition! The second e 
is now off press, 
kind of sales action t 
Press one of Ameri 
lishers. If you are 
book published, and 
sive publisher, mail t 


ARE YOU LOOKING 


In your search for a publisher, don't be misled by 
generalities about publicity, advertising and sales. 
Ask to see proof of sales. Remember, much publicity 
and advertising can be worthless when it comes to 
selling books. 


Vantage Press has a long string of sales 
successes to its name, and Under The 
Dryer Is only one of them. Other Vantage 
books that have chalked up big sales— 
to mention cnly a few—include Daddy 
Was An Undertaker by McDill McCown 
Gassman (10,000 copies in print—three 
editions); A Yank On Piccadilly by C. L. 
McDermott (also sold to Popular Library 
for a 25¢ pocketbook—first printing 150,- 
000 copies); The Girl From Ruby's by Chet 
Nichols; This Is Our Land by Lillian Dean; 
Hollywood, U. S. A. by Alice Evans Field, 
and Fighting Admiral by Father F. M. 
Murphy. 


Vantage Press is interested in seeing creative 
work of every type—fiction, non-fiction, and poetry 
that measures up to certain standards. We would 
like to see even those manuscripts that have been 
rejected by other publishers. For publishing history 
is filled with examples of blunders that publishers 
have made in rejecting books which later soared to 
popularity. 


and advertising in newspa 
tograph party, posters and 
cts, and direct 
we sold out the entire first 
dition of Under The Dryer 
and selling well. This is the 
hat has made Vantage 
ca’s leading cooperative pub- 
having trouble getting your 
are seeking an able, aggres- 
he coupon below. 


a humorous book 
was written by an 
Patricia J. Riker. Because this 
cr found it im- 
rk published—until she 
We issued a substantial 
ive plan. Then, 


pers 


bring you, free of charge, Van- 
tage’s 24-page illustrated bro- 
chure describing our successful 
program for publishing your 


It will book. 





FOR A PUBLISHER? 


Learn more about the Vantage cooperative plan 
that has worked so well for so many Vantage authors. 
Write for our 24-page, illustrated brochure, To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. \t's free. Mail 
the coupon below, or send a postcard to Peggy 
Stevens, Dept. W-9, Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 
St., New York 1, New York. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 








Peggy Stevens, Dept. W9, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 





[it on the West Coast: 





Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. W9, 

6356 Hollywood Bivd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send me a free copy of your 24page illus- 
trated brochure, “‘To the Author in Search of @ 
Publisher.”’ 
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By Don 


EveRY TELEVISION script writer can use 
The Best Television Plays, 1950-51, by 
William I. Kaufman (Merlin Press, Inc., 
309 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y. 
$5.00). While he’s at it, the writer may as 
well acquire Kaufman’s The Best Tele- 
vision Plays, 1949-50, from the same pub- 
lisher ($4.50). Besides making interesting 
reading, the volumes are packed with in- 
formation vital to anyone who wants to 
write for the medium. 

In this consideration of The Best Tele- 
vision Plays, 1950-51, we won’t pass on the 
merits of the eight plays selected by Kauf- 
man. Though only 29 years old, Kaufman 
is associate supervisor of program procure- 
ment at NBC- Television. In_ selecting 
“best” TV plays for his books, Kaufman 
does not consider adaptations of plays that 
already have gained their fame on the 
stage. Beyond that he is guided only by his 
opinion. The fact that schools and univer- 
sities are making his books assigned read- 
ing and that such magazines as Scholastic 
are reprinting some of his selections seems 
to indicate that Kaufman may become an 
authority in this field, like the late Burns 
Mantle, and now John Chapman, in the 
legitimate drama. 

* * * 


A correspondent in Florida asks if living 
outside New York City is a serious disad- 
vantage to the free lance writer. He cites his 
own case. Inquiring about the possibility of 
submitting scripts to a television mystery 
program, he was informed by someone con- 
nected with the program that the producer 
took a “very dim view of working with a 
writer who is not in New York City. It 
just isn’t practical in terms of the author’s 
presence for rewriting and rehearsals.” 

The writer in New York has an ad- 
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Bishop 


vantage with the New York networks. Too 
many producers are more concerned with 
having the writer at their beck and call 
than with reaching out to tap the wealth 
of ideas that lies west of the Hudson 
River. They work with a little band of 
writers who communicate their ideas for 
original stories to the producers via letter or 
telephone. Then they sit down at cocktails 
or lunch and “talk out” the story. This is 
all well and good for the successful writer 
who lives in New York. What it will mean 
to television in terms of the hurt TV does 
itself in not extending its roots deeper and 
wider is yet to be seen. 


* *% 


About a year and a half ago, CBS-Tele- 
vision caused consternation in the ranks of 
free lance writers by announcing this pol- 
icy: “Because the recent influx of unso- 
licited scripts to us has been beyond the 
ability of the staff to cope with, from now 
on the Story Department will no longer 
consider any unsolicited manuscripts, 
scripts or proposed outlines for an indefi- 
nite period, unless they come from profes- 
sional authors or accredited agents.” 

This policy still holds, but the defini- 
tion of “professional authors” has been 
relaxed. If you have had by-line material 
published in any substantial periodical or 
newspaper, you meet CBS qualifications 
for a professional. And if you have had a 
radio or television script broadcast, needless 
to say the door is open. Regional or 
national publicity work is even accepted as 
proof that you are a professional. 

A writer registers himself as a professional 
by sending a letter to Arthur Heineman, 
CBS-Television, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., listing credits, jobs held, etc. 
It’s well to enclose a few clippings. After 
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that, send scripts to Janet Wood, CBS-TV 
Story Department, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. The staff on receiving 
them will check the author’s name against 
the master list of professionals; then the 
script will enter the hopper for considera- 
tion. CBS receives about 300 scripts a 
week. 
* * * 

The CBS-TV Story Department cur- 
rently is buying for four programs, Sus- 
pense (Tuesdays, 9:30-10:00 p. m., EDT), 
Danger (Tuesdays, 10:00-10:30 p. m., 
EDT), The Web (Wednesdays, 9:30-10:00 
9. m., EDT), and Studio One. The latter 
is seen on Mondays from 10:00 to 11:00 
p. m. 

The three half-hour mystery programs 
use adaptations and originals, preferably 
stories centering around a_ sympathetic 
‘haracter in danger. Fantasies, stories of the 
supernatural, and yarns that deal with 
gruesome subjects are not wanted. The 
scripts must be in two acts of equal length. 

Studio One, one of the finest dramatic 
programs on the air, uses adaptations of 
novels, plays, short stories and some origin- 
als. Story matter varies from Shakespeare to 
modern melodrama. Just be sure your script 
is of highest quality and is non-contro- 
versial. It’s best to hold the play to three 
or four sets and write it in three acts. In- 
clude a signed release form, which may be 
obtained from Heineman or Miss Wood. 

% * * 

Grand Central Station, CBS-Radio, Sat- 
urdays, 1:00-1:30 p. m., EDT. Sponsor: 
Prom Home Permanent. Producer and 
Story Editor: Horrell Associates, 100 Bed- 
ford Road, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Grand Central Station’s producer sug- 
gests that free lance writers listen to the 
program for information on what kind of 
scripts to write for it, and also read the 
short stories in Good Housekeeping, 
McCall’s and Ladies’ Home Journal. “Re- 
member, however,” he says, “that to avoid 
talkiness and static quality a radio play 
needs more incident, excitement, and emo- 
tional momentum than the average slick 
short story.” 

A first requirement for scripts is that 
the action begin in or near Grand Central 


$ 


You, too, can win your share of 
these Big Natione!l Contests fer 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, just as 
our Students do who know the 
secrets of the “School of the Stars.” 
Send today for FREE “Confidential 
Contest Bulletin” with winning 
helps for the biggest contests now 
on... NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. D, Phila. 7, Pe. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately, neatly, according to your orders 
Good paper; free carbon 
45c per M words 


MRS. CHARLES HELLER 


4961A Ejichelberger St. St. Louis 9, Mo. 


TURN YOUR WRITING TALENT 


INTO TELEVISION DOLLARS! 
TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
Video has created the greatest free-lance writers’ 
market of all time. . . . Learn to write for 

Send for free Brochure A 
TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 
6153 Orange St. Les Angeles 48, Calif. 





For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 
district. 

Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
for market possibility appraisal. followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 
maximum compensation. 

Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
writing problem. No courses. 


Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
Others must pay a service fee. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 


“If it can be sold—I can sell it”’ 
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Station, in New York. That doesn’t neces- 
sarily call for trains in the plot, for the rail 
terminal also houses offices, restaurants, art 
galleries, lingerie and book shops, a news- 
reel theatre and other enterprises. 

Romance, drama, mystery, melodrama— 
all are welcome. But a comedy script is 
rarely bought and a farce never. One firm 
rule is that the play can have no unhappy 
ending. 

Plays should be divided into three aets of 
roughly equal length, totaling about 20 
minutes, or approximately 25 pages. There 
is no restriction on number of characters, 
but the producer cautions that too many 
characters may produce confusion for the 
listener. 

Horrell Associates promise to read all 
material (originals only, no adaptations) 
submitted in usual radio script form. But 


this doesn’t include outlines, synopses or 


prose fiction. They welcome the opportunity 
to read scripts turned down by other 
network programs on the theory that some- 
thing not at all suitable for another show 
may be exactly what is needed for Grand 


Central Station. 

No release form is required; price is $200 
on acceptance. Author’s credit is given on 
the air, no matter how much editorial re. 
vision is required on a script. Horrell As. 
sociates promise to comment constructively 
and critically on material which is not 
usable. Include a self-addressed, stamped 
manuscript-size envelope if you want your 
script returned. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 

Elaine Carrington, script writer for CBS 
-Radio’s Rosemary and other soap operas, 
made her debut as a writer for the films 
in a 20-minute whimsical novelty called 
Once Upon a Day. 

The Scarlet Pimpernel, a Towers of 
London production, has been heard on 
NBC-Radio during the summer. Joel Mur- 
cott was the writer. 

Harold Flender is scheduled to join the 
writing staff of NBC-TV’s Your Show of 
Shows for the 1952-53 season. 

Arthur Browne, Jr., is scripter for the 
NBC-TV Tales of the Texas Rangers. 








ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers for whom | am selling today came to me originally as be- 
ginners as a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 

In my twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of words 
to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME COM.- 
PANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all of the 
leading books in the pulp field. 

IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
commission basis. 

IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 
several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jesup Avenue New York City 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 48) 


reached in early August about the possible 
title switch on U. S. Crime to Exclusive. 

At the same housc, a digest-size 1-shot 
titled Love, Emotions and Your Health. is 
made up of reprint material from the mag- 
azine Why, the magazine of popular psy- 
chology. 

Why is leaning more heavily now on 
self-help material and would like to de- 
velop some new contributors. Payment is 
3 cents a word here, on acceptance. 

Case histories are the important features, 
average about 2,500 words in length, and 
should always be planned with the editor, 
Lawrence C. Goldsmith. For these, writers 
should have had a personal analysis or some 
training in psychoanalysis. 

There is a good market on Why for fill- 
ers and short material in the field. The de- 
partment of applied psychology is also open 
for humorous, tricky, or whimsical anec- 
dotes in which problems have been solved 
by the application of common sense. Any- 
one may submit this type of piece. 

Why and other Toby Press publications 
are at 17 East 45th Street, N. Y. 17. 

Peggy Graves, editor of Popular Publica- 
tions’ love pulps, says she is overstocked 
with poetry but she does need lead nov- 
elettes. It takes a lot to fill 8 books, even as 
bi-monthlies. Her Love Story Magazine 
can use stories up to 15,000 words. These 
must be heavily plotted and slightly more 
sophisticated, with a more adult approach 
than that the other books use. Payment is 
a cent and up, on acceptance. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17 

Bessie Little, editor of Goodman's 5 con- 
fession books, needs short, dramatic stories 
which are fairly fast paced. The best 
lengths are between 3,000 and 6,000 words. 
Longer stories are usually assigned to writ- 
ers who have been working with this 
market. Payment is 3 cents a word and up, 
on acceptance. Titles include My Confes- 
son, My Romance, 1 Confess, Aciual Ro- 
mance and Life Romances. All are bi- 
monthlies. Address: 270 Park Avenue, 
N. Y. 17 





Let An EXPERT Help You! 


Every FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATE is an ex- 
pert in one field — Slicks, Pulps, Juveniles. Your 
manuscript Is criticized by a specialist who 
KNOWS what the Editor wants. This unique serv- 
ice costs you no more than run-of-the-mill criti- 
cism. No generalizations. Line-by-line comment 
on entire manuscript. SEND YOURS TODAY. 
Short Story Line by line comment on ms., plus - 
nen for revision and marketi ey 
rt-Short (Less than 2, 000 words 
Feature Article $1.00 Mini 2: 00 
Novel (Complete) Miehoue $25 plus 50c per thousand 
words in excess of 25,000. Or write us for special 
Novel rates. 
FREDERIC LITTEN oe 
360 No. Michigan Ave. hicago 1, Ill. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Good Bond, one carbon. Mailed flat. 75¢ per 
thousand words plus return postage. 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 
1521 New York Ave. Huntington, New York 








ATTENTION WRITERS: 


We sell to more than 35% of television stations in 
U. S. A. For professional appraisal, send us your best 
script. Fee: $10.00. Commission on sales 10% 


THE TAREN AGENCY 
6060 Sunset Boulevard Hollywood 28, California 








Use the coaching and criticism of an experi- 
enced editor who is currently selling her writings 
and trade book editorial services. Write to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Hi. 


for details of her coaching by correspondence and 
manuscript criticism in the juvenile fiction field. 














A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


) 
) 
} 
t we fe print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
) 
] 
) 





ook and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y. 





313 West 35th St. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


One carbon, extra first and last page, 
good bond. Minor editing; 65¢ a thou- 
sand plus return postage. 


NANCY B. GIFFORD 
516 Kittredge Bidg. Denver, Colorado 














if Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable. and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for ed 

ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mas; 
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Second Class Magazines 


Cycle Magazine, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. Robert L. Greene, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
are now adding fiction to our contents and are 
interested in lively fiction with a motorcycling 
background, 1500 or 2500 words in length. 
Authenticity and accuracy of technical details 
are essential. Love interest should be minimized. 
Technical articles on motorcycle mechanics are 
needed; no limitations on subject matter. Em- 
phasis is on clarity of expression and sound 
mechanics or engineering. There also is a mar- 
ket for any other articles consistent with cycle 
policies. In all cases, illustrations or pictures 
should accompany articles if possible. Buy pho- 
tographs. Report in a month. Payment is on 
acceptance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The Woman Bowler, 4634 N. Francisco Ave., 
Chicago, Il]. Georgia E. Veatch, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘Material 
is confined to news of WIBC bowlers. Use 
instructional bowling articles and feature stories 
on individuals or leagues or cities in bowling 
activity. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in two months. No payment.” 


“Little” Magazines 


A. D. Magazine, 109 Greenwich Avenue, New 
York 14, N. Y., has temporarily suspended pub- 
lication. 

Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. Albert F. Gegenheimer, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want ‘quality’ stories, preferably under 3500 
words. Southwestern background helpful, though 
not essential. Also literary criticism, general arti- 
cles, and Southwestern regional material, prefer- 
ably under 3500 words. Use poetry, but no 
photographs. Report usually within 30 days. No 
payment.” 

Prairie Schooner, Andrews Hall, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. Lowry C. Wimberly, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 60c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use six or seven stories per issue, 
2000 to 6000 words. Also three or four articles 
that appeal to general reader. Not technical 
or scholarly. Use some literary criticism, About 
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ten poems per issue are used. No photographs, 
Report in four weeks. No payment.” 


Women’s Magazines 


The Kitchen Digest, 401 E. 22nd Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., has discontinued publication. 


Pulp Magazines 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Ejler Jakobsson, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use 
short stories up to 5000 words and novelettes up 
to 20,000 words, although 10,000 to 15,000 
words are preferred. Men’s action fiction, prefer- 
ably with an outdoors background; any locale 
or period. Use poetry, but no photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word and 
up and 50c a line for verse, on acceptance.” 


All True Fact, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
stories of about 4000 words based on actual 
crimes. Prefer crime stories occurring in U. S. 
of fairly recent date: we bank on local in- 
terest for local stories. Conviction necessary. 
Play up police efficiency. Sultry blondes and 
sloe-eyed brunettes for mild sex interest. Facts 
can be tied together with ribbon of fiction if 
necessary and plausible. Police records and 
newspaper morgues are best sources. Never ac- 
cept crime stories involving negroes, religious 
sects, deviates (sexual) or similar sociological 
controversial material. We do not buy fiction, 
poetry, photographs, or cartoons. Report with- 
in a month. Payment is $75 to $100, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Astounding Science Fiction, 304 E. 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. John W. Campbell, 
Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 
a year. “We use science-fiction for adult, tech- 
nically interested readers, 1200 to 70,000 words 
in length. It is essential to become acquainted 
with the special field before successful submis- 
sion. Articles on advanced research technology 
wanted, but must be arranged with editor. Pho- 
tographic illustration practically essential. Buy 
photographs, but no poetry. Report in two to 
four weeks. Payment is 3c a word, on accept- 
ance.” 
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Authentic Detective Cases, 141 E. 44th Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. David A. Balch, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use fact crime stories of 5000 to 6000 words 
and some shorts of 1000 to 2000 words. Want 
photographs illustrating crime stories. Current 
crime cases (1952) especially desired, with some- 
what higher rate of payment for these. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
in a week, Payment is on acceptance.” 

Best True Fact, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as All True 
Fact.” 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Ellery 
Queen, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We use fiction stories dealing 
with crime in almost any form, from short- 
shorts up to about 12,000 words. No _ taboos 
except those of good taste. Use both original 
and reprint material. Do not use articles or 
photographs and almost never use poetry. Re- 
port in about two weeks. Payment is $200 and 
up for originals and $100 and up for reprints, 
but less for short-shorts, on acceptance.” 

Famous Police Cases, 105 E. 35th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Everett Meyers, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use fact-detective stories, current only, 
about 4000 words maximum. Stress is on 
original approach and good writing. Must be 
good stories as well as good cases. Newsclips for 
verification must be supplied with all manu- 
scripts. Also want photos to illustrate stories. 
No poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
$100 for stories and $5 for each photo used, 
on publication.” 

Line-Up, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y. Abner J. Sundell, Editor, Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Same re- 
quirements and rate of payment as All True 
Fact.” 

Master Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. R. F. Buse, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
true stories based on current and old murder 
cases, 3500 to 5000 words, articles on interest- 
ing police officials, 450 to 1000-word shorts on 
crime, and 75 to 100-word fillers on crime. 
Photographs are required with longer manu- 
scripts. No fiction or poetry. Report in one 
to two weeks. Payment is 3c a word, within 
three weeks.” 

Mysterious Traveler Magazine, Room 1500, 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Robert 
Arthur, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy. 
“We are not now in the market for new ma- 
terial.” 

Phantom Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Alexander Samalman, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. “We use fast- 
action, detective-crime stories of 1000 to 6000 


New York, 





Author — Editor — Critic, 16 years 
PROFESSIONAL Mss., except booklengths, 
returned within ays 
PERSONAL eee: ee eee 
PROMPT TRAINI 6 after receipt. Limited 
N select enrollment. Satisfac- 
FOR WRITERS — tion of courses guaranteed. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1,000 words to 5,000 
75¢ per thousand thereatter. Minimum Fee $3.00 
es. collaboration, 


WRITE TODAY! alate 
VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


©. Box 56D Burnet Woods Ste 
Cincianeti 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Apt. 210  Indianapelis, Indiana 
Tel.: Li 7027 


POETS 


Verse criticized and given professional touch by coun- 
selors who sell to best markets. Up to 30 lines $1. 
Markets suggested. Our clients are reporting success. 
Books of verse edited and arranged. Free Estimate 


POET'S COUNSEL 
Detroit 31, Mich. 


230 E. Ninth St. 





Box 2683 





YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors of 
national magazines, used by thousands of successful writers. 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnish vou with countless dramatic “rand 
for the story types now tn demand. Write what the edit 

want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks. Send t Ay 
for free descriptive literature. 


. Cc. SLOAN — Rep. THE GAGNON COMPANY 
. ©. Box 1008, Dept Glendale, Calif. 








WE CONSIDER BOOK-LENGTHS 
to meet editorial requirements. 
Fiction, biographical, humor, ad- 
venture, etc. Inquiries invited. 


CARLSON Wane 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt — Accurate — Professional 


Free carbon. Extra first and last page. Minor correc- 
tions, spelling, grammar. ELITE OR PICA. 50c per 
1000 words. ALL WORK CONFIDENTIAL. Return 


Postage Please. 
JEAN SHEA 








P. ©. Box 166D Scranton, Pa. 





BEGINNERS are breaking into this wide-open yee. 
paying field all the time. Individual 
coaching by the author of WRITING THE ConFESSION 


STORY has helped many to first sales. $1.00 per 
words to 5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 





360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Iilinois 
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words, for which there is an open market. Use 
a 40,000-word novel in each issue, which is 
written by arrangement. Do not use _ photo- 
graphs, rarely use articles, and do not ordi- 
narily use poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Police Detective, 381 Fourth Avenuc, New 
York, N. Y. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as All True 
Fact.” 

Smash, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
quirements and rate of payment as All 
Fact.” 

Special Detective, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as All True 
Fact.” 

Startling Detective, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Hamilton Peck, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. 
“We use suspenseful, dramatic accounts of solv- 
ing of actual murder cases, preferably in the 
U. S. or Canada, up to 6000 words. Use cur- 
rent cases as soon as they are solved and some 
strong older cases. First person treatment under 
byline of officer who solved the case is preferred 
in older cases. Buy photographs in connection 
with manuscript. No fiction or poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is 3c a word, on accept- 
ance, and $5 for each photo used, on publica- 
tion.” 

Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Alexander Samalman, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. “We use short 
stories from 1000 to 6000 words, novelettes from 
8,000 to 14,000 words, and magazine-length 
novels of 20,000 words and over. Brisk, enter- 
taining fiction in the hard-boiled manner, plus 
human interest fiction and stories with a touch 
of rovelty. Do not ordinarily use articles or 
poetry. No photographs. Report in ten days 
to two weeks. Payment is Ic a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 

Timely Detective Cases, 141 E, 44th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. David A. Balch, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use true stories of crime cases in the 
news, 5000 to 6000 words, and some short arti- 
cles of 1000 to 2000 words. Occasionally use 
articles on crime, criminals, priséns, etc. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
in a week. Payment is on acceptance.” 

True Crime, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Same re- 
quirements and rate of payment as All True 
Fact.” 

True Crime Detective, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Anthony Boucher and J. 
Francis McComas, Editors. Issued quarterly; 
35c a copy; $1.40 a year. “We use fact-crime 


New York, 
Issued _bi- 
“Same re- 

True 
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articles of high literary quality, with emphasis 
on characterization, psychology, background, 
rather than detection. Different approach from 
other true crime markets; read the magazine 
before submitting. Any lengths up to about 
10,000 words. No fiction, photographs, or poetry, 
Report usually in a matter of days on rejections; 
acceptance or rewrite-suggestions in .two or 
three weeks. Payment, on acceptance, is 2c a 
word minimum on originals for first rights only 
and approximately lc a word on reprints for 
one use only.” 

True Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. R. F. Buse, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Same requirements 
and rate of payment as Master Detective.” 

Two Complete Detective Books Magazine, 
1658 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. Jack 
O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued 3 times yearly; 25¢ 
a copy. “We use book-length mystery novels, 
originals or reprints, preferably around 50,000 
words. Report in three weeks. Payment is 
about Ic a word.” 

Women in Crime, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, NY. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Same 
requirements and rate of payment as All True 
Fact.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


Greetings, Inc., 8 S, Richard Street, Joliet, 
Ill. Grace Ingram, Editor. ‘We use greeting 
card sentiments for every occasion. Report in 
one week. Pay established prices and premium 
prices for outstanding work. Payment is on 
acceptance.” 


Play Publishers 


Spearhead Publications, Play Dept., Adams 
Island, Allentown, Pa. Rolland F. Dehmel, Edi- 
tor. “We are instituting a new department for 
playwrights. We hope to publish plays and in- 
troduce them in published form to producers, We 
will consider for publication and production all 
three-act plays of merit, comedies, drama, mys- 
teries, with preference for mysteries, Ideas and 
novel gimmicks for one-act plays will be con- 
sidered if they are outlined comprehensively. We 
pledge intensive reading to every manuscript 
submitted. In event of rejection, full reasons for 
rejections will be given. We offer the best 
readers in this field and we always endeavor to 
aid talent. A $5 reading fee will be charged 
for each manuscript. Full details forwarded 
upon request. We buy material outright.” 


Syndicates 


AP Newsfeatures, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. David Taylor Marke, Fiction 
Editor. “We use serials of 30 chapters, 1000 
words each chapter. No ‘off color’ material, 
but the general formulas for romances, westerns, 
mysteries, and historical novels. Writer must 
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submit synopsis and first three chapters, but the 
editor buys only after reading entire manuscript 
if interested. Seldom buy any articles, since 
these are mostly staff prepared. Buy only on 
query. Interested in ‘feature’ ideas—new twists 
in puzzles, gag panels, quizzes, continuing news- 
paper features. Report in two weeks, Payment 
on acceptance.” 


Daily Sports News Service, 820 Park Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Tom Newman, Editor. “We 
can use anything published in newspapers, daily, 
weekly or monthly. Or magazines, radio, or 
television uses. Also anything that can be used 
in motion pictures, stories, novels, scripts, etc. 
Anything for entertainment purposes; poems, 
jokes, etc.; children’s stories, etc. Buy photo- 
graphs. All those submitting any material to this 
office must enclose self-addressed stamped en- 
velope and also 35c as a reading, handling and 
classification fee if manuscript is less than 5000 
words. If more than 5000 words the fee is 
70c. Report within two weeks. Payment is on 
acceptance.” 


Dudgeon Feature Service, 7338 Woodward, 
Detroit 2, Mich. William C. Dudgeon, Editor. 
“We are not in the market for any material 
at this time.” 


European Picture Service, 353 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Max Peter Haas, Editor. 
“We use picture stories and single shots of the 
story-telling variety, both black-and-white and 





Question: 


WHAT KIND OF BOOK SELLS? 


Answer: 
Any kind! 
Western — mystery — suspense — 
humor — historical novel — auto- 


biography. Any interesting story — 
well told — worth an Editor's time. 


Editors are looking for books. They are 
making up new lists now. They have asked 
us for books. 


Have you a book we can submit to them? 


We will market saleable books immediately. 
Let us see what you have written. 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


16 East 8th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Appraisal fee — five dollars per manuscript 
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color. Human interest important. Photos of hob- 
bies, unusual occupations, funny signs, customs, 
superstitions, bullfights. Prints should be 5x7 or 
6x8 glossy; color larger than 35 mm.” 


Farrar’s News Features, 100 Barr Building, 
Farragut Square, Washington 6, D. C. L. D. 
Farrar, Editor. “We use articles on Washington 
and national politics and some recurring feature 
ideas. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is on acceptance.” 


Glanzer News Service, Suite-1, Tivoli Theatre 
Bldg., 15% Richmond Street, East, Toronto 1, 
Ont., Canada. Phil Glanzer, Managing Editor, 
“We use trade-paper articles and features, illus- 
trated wherever possible, covering every trade 
imaginable. Buy photographs with manuscripts 
only. No fiction or poetry. Report within a week. 
Payment is lc to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. Joseph B. Polonsky, 
Editor. ‘We use illustrated feature articles on 
travel. Want black-and-white and color trans- 
parencies. No fiction or poetry. Report in four to 
six weeks. Payment is on 50-50 basis.” 


Newspaper Sports Service, Room 326, 15 Park 
Row, New York 38, N. Y. Thomas W. Mack, 
Editor. “This is a daily newspaper syndicate 
servicing large and small daily newspapers the 
country over for 30 years. While we have our 
own staff of writers, we are always willing to 
consider free-lance material. We handle every- 
thing from huge volumes and novels to 4-line 
poems and sonnets. Whenever we are unable 
to make good use of the material offered us, we 
try to act as selling agents for same for a com- 
mission of 10 per cent of the gross income if 
sum involved is less than $5,000; if sum is 
$5,000 or more, our commission is 20 per cent. 
Self-addressed and stamped envelope required 
at all times. Also 50c in stamps or coin as a read- 
ing and handling fee, which will be returned when 
a sale-is made. When we purchase for ourselves, 
payment is in cash or cash plus royalties (if any), 
on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


The Insurance Salesman, 1142 N. Meredian 
Street, Indianapolis 6, Ind. R. W. Osler, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“At least 99% of our articles. are written by 
life insurance men because our editorial policy 
is to tell life insurance men who subscribe how 
other life insurance men ‘sell it’ and what life 
insurance selling ideas and plans are working 
in the field. The number of times we buy an 
article from a professional writer are so few that 
you really ought not list us. We'll always give 
manuscripts submitted reasonably prompt, cour- 
teous consideration, but we’ll so rarely buy one it 
would be a shame to encourage anyone to write 
for us. We buy photographs,. but usually for 
specific purposes, which means we buy from pro- 
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fessional studios with stock pictures or pose 
them ourselves. No fiction or poetry used, Re- 
port in a week to ten days. No set rate. Pay- 
ment, on publication, depends on article, but 
it is very low, because most of the life insur- 
ance men who write for us do it more for pro- 
fessonal prestige than payment.” 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 100 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Lansford F. King, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use jewelry articles of national in- 
terest to the trade. These articles are written 
in the third person and usually run 1000 to 
1500 words. Before digging into a jewelry 
story, the writer should bear in mind the prin- 
cipal means of income of this business. First is 
diamonds, then watches and watch repairing, 
third is costume and precious jewelry, and fourth 
comprises silverware, giftware, a varied assort- 
ment of specialty items such as pen and pencil 
sets, and miscellaneous small household articles 
which may include radios, electrical appliances, 
etc. The two main classifications are merchan- 
dising and management articles. Merchandising 
deals with the relations of a merchant with his 
public. Examples are window display, depart- 
mentalizing or interior arrangement of his stock, 
advertising, promotion, etc. The greater bulk of 
articles falls in this category. Management 
pieces do not touch customer relations directly. 
Included may be hiring and training clerks, 
office procedure and management, installment 
billing, or setting up a section for reserve stock. 
Illustrations to accompany the text of articles 
are a must, but they are not always necessary 
in straight news items. Avoid posed pictures with 
an appearance of artificiality. It is advisable 
to have persons actually doing something in the 
picture rather than a depopulated sales floor. It 
is also advisable to send two or three photos, 
together with any printed matter that goes with 
the piece, such as specimens of direct mail cam- 
paigns, ad copy or other promotion literature. 
Photographs should be 8x10, glossy finish. Be 
sure to designate on the back all pertinent data 
as to what the picture is intended to reveal. Put 
on it your name and the name of the store, and 
type the captions on a gummed sticker and affix 
it to the photo. Before hiring a photographer, 
however, it is best to query the editor as to what 
he wants. Remember that your appeal is to the 
average retail jewelry executive and he is always 
receptive to any ideas which will help him in his 
business. Report in ten days. Payment is on pub- 
lication or on request within six months after 
acceptance, whichever time occurs first.” 


Market Complaints 


American Kennel Salt Water Sports- 
Gazette V 


man V 
Ideal Love V Swing Magazine V 
Modern Age V Tan Confessions V 


estern V 


—MAGAZINE—— 


TIME 


tells how 
Exposition’s 
authors get 

“a better shake” * 


because “Exposition Press, a Man- 
hattan publishing house which issued 
203 books last year, ranked sixth among 
U. S. publishers in number of new 
titles.” * 


because “President and sparkplug of 
Exposition is Edward Uhlan. . . . His 16 
years [in subsidy publishing] have taught 
him that the business can be both legiti- 
mate and profitable.”* 


because “Exposition gives its writers 
a contract whose terms are frank and 
clear, sends out review copies and news 
releases, tries, like all publishers, to build 
publicity and promotional hocus-pocus 
(autographing parties, press interviews, 
radio appearances, etc.)”* 


because “Exposition rejects more 
books than it prints, especially shuns the 
work of bigots and cranks, and avoids 
promising too much.”* 


that’s why one of Exposition’s op- 
erational plans (subsidy or non-subsidy) 
may be exactly suited to your publishing 
needs. Why not read the details in our new 
Report to Authors? It’s free on request. 
Just send a note or postcard to Dept. 208, 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Inc. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
*TIME, June 23, 1952, pps. 102-104. 
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By Pat Fulford 


WHILE MANY gagmen and cartoonists work 
together harmoniously as a team, there has 
been much discontent lately over the fact 
that though the check is often split 50-50, 
the glory isn’t. Only one magazine, Collier's, 
recognizes the gagman’s existence at all. 
There is a place for his name on every 
okayed rough, and each year editor Gurney 
Williams awards prizes to the top 10 in 
sales. According to gagmen, this is a step in 
the right direction, but not the public recog- 
nition the gagman needs and deserves. 

Many letters have come in protesting that 
this column is devoted exclusively to the 
cartoonist, forgetting that the gagman plays 
an important part in his success. Here are 
some letters from top gagmen which ex- 
plain how the gagman suffers from his 
anonymous position. 

“Why should the cartoonist’s gagman 
alone work in the dark? Radio and TV 
comedy writers get credit lines as a matter 
of course. All of them work under contract 
and “credit lines” are in these contracts. 
They say that cartooning has grown into a 
respected profession which requires much 
preparation and study. Doesn’t the writing 
of gags week after week call for as much, 
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if not more, brains and skill than the draw- 
ing of cartoons? The cartoonist has hun- 
dreds of gags to pick from in turning out 
his 10 to 25 roughs a week, but the gag- 
man must write hundreds of gags weekly 
and sell to at least 10 cartoonists regularly 
to make any kind of living. 

“The only practical way for gagmen to 
get recognition is to force cartoonists to 
include the gagman’s name on the published 
cartoon. Would the magazines cooperate if 
the idea were presented to them? Why not 
poll the leading magazines to find out, 
showing them how much actual good it 
would do the gagman to get such publicity? 
Equal credit with cartoonists would soon 
bring competent gagmen more work and 
attract more skill to the field. It might also 
help in getting gagmen into advertising 
agencies as consultants. Now, when adver- 
tisers decide to use cartoons, they pick New 
Yorker, Collier's or Post cartoonists for 
names. They are also influenced by the con- 
sistently good gags these men turn out. 
If they were as familiar with the gagwriters 
behind them, they would undoubtedly 
choose professional gagmen to collaborate 
with idea men in the advertising agencies 
in mapping out campaigns. The possibilities 
are unlimited for the future of the gagman, 
but these advantages will come only when 
he is given equal credit with the car- 
toonist.” 

The next letter discusses a familiar cause 
of bitterness between cartoonists and gag- 
men. 

“The gagman behind the cartoonist has 
to depend on a particular cartoonist’s sense 
of honesty and fair play to pay his bills. 
If the gagman is smart enough to create 
selling gags, can’t the cartoonist realize that 
the gagman is also smart enough to figure 
out the time lapse between accepted okays 
and payment for gags? The gagman knows 
the time procedure on most magazines. He 
also knows what’s behind the delay on his 
own checks. First, the cartoonist gets an 
okay from, say, the Post. Very well. Does he 
sit down and write gagman Joe Blow the 
happy news? Not at all. He waits. His own 
check for the finish (which he does prompt- 
ly) arrives within a few weeks. Does he 




















then pay Joe Blow? Not yet. He waits some 
more. He knows there is a time lapse of 
from six weeks to three months between the 
okayed acceptance and the publication of 
his cartoon. So what’s the hurry? He says 
nothing, paying his own bills with Joe’s 
commission. Sometimes Joe is surprised to 
find his commission check in the same mail 
with the copy of the Post which contains 
his gag. But if the cartoonist tried to borrow 
money from the bank for three months he’d 
have to pay interest on every minute of it. 
The gagman doesn’t mind waiting a rea- 
sonable time for his check; he knows the 
cartoonist won’t make him wait until after 
publication (he wouldn’t get any more gags 
if he did). But the gagman would like to 
receive his commission checks well in ad- 
vance of publication just as the cartoonist 
does. If the gagman got equal recognition 
with the cartoonist, his name would also 
be on the payment check from the maga- 
zine, and it couldn’t be cashed without 
both signatures. This would eliminate the 
cartoonist’s temptation to use the gagman’s 
money, a dangerous procedure in case the 
cartoonist hits a slump. 

“Cartoonists asked to send back gags 
after several months of no sales are usually 
indignant at the very thought and say they 
can’t possibly work with gagmen who make 
them go through their dead files just to 
pick out a few gags. They say that after a 
few years they do dig in their dead files for 
possible cartoons to redraw. The gagman 
can wait until that time and if sales are 
made he will positively get paid. But why 
should the gagman wait? He can also 
go through old gags and rewrite them him- 
self. It’s just as much work for him to create 
the gag as it is for the cartoonist to draw it 
up. Just because it is drawn up, why should 
it become the cartoonist’s property forever? 
If the gagman, after futile efforts to get gags 
back, submits to another cartoonist he’s in 
trouble. If there’s a sale, the first cartoonist 
may recognize the gag. He’ll come to life 
and complain bitterly to the cartoonist who 
made the sale, to the editor who bought 
the gag, and then perhaps blackball the 
gagman to other cartoonists. If the gag- 
man, in first selling a cartoonist, would re- 
serve the right to submit unsold gags elsc- 





YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 


= 0 Line by line — including editing and 

rewriting where necessary. You also 

receive comprehensive information on 

Per a “ awe your plotting, and analysis of your ma- 
Postage. terial, characters, writing style, etc. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D St. Louls 3, Mo. 








NOW! 


Over 450 different comic books on the newsstands! 
Learn how to write comic scripts. Send for 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
SCRIPT WRITING ....... $1 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, California 


TYPING SERVICE 


I offer you many years of experience in literary edi- 
torial work and typing of all kinds. 

Rates for short stories, novels, articles, etc., 65c per 
M words, one carbon. Return postage please. $1.00 
minimum on short-shorts. Rates for playscripts, legal 
work, poetry by request. 

RUTH S. GARRISON 
1612 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 


CARTOONISTS-GAGWRITERS! 


AT LAST A REAL PUBLICATION FOR YOU! 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 


Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
industry. Send for free copy today. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 























123-35 82nd Road Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


There's a NE-W WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 
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2 NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and car- 
toonists. Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance 
to enable gagwriters and cartoonists to meet magazine 
deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. Spiral- 
Gs TONG So cick NWS cp sesSarveretenseeceN $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists 
f 500 ready made captions with explanations of how to 
convert them into effective sales producing gags and 
cartoons. $2.00 


How to Create 1000 Gags a Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists analyzes and explains clearly, the 
various devices for producing selling gags. A complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated..........$2.00 


Send check or Money Order to: 
CARTOON CONSULTANTS 


170 Broadway Suite 205W N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed in pica or elite type, bond 
paper, with one carbon, extra first and second 
50 cents per thousand words, plus return 





pages. 
postage. 

KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 





LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar 
(Summer) The Maples, Greenwood, Indiana 





INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN depend on the Newsletter’s 
tips for fast-growing humor markets. Published monthly 


on the 15th. Market guide included. — yearly. Sample 
copy 25c. PAT FULFORD, EDITOR 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately. Misspelled words and minor 
grammatical errors corrected. Free carbon. Mailed 
flat. 50c per thousand words. 


MARY L. WILLIAMS 





1238 E. Pierce Phoenix, Arizona 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVE ILE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Wrirer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


23-D GREEN STREET 





where after a year, and then notify that 
cartoonist when someone else has made a 
sale, there’d be no more gripes about stolen 
gags, or cartoonists holding out on gagmen, 
or good gags being buried forever.” 

All kinds of suggestions, from a time limit 
on gags out to a flat rate per gag, have 
been advanced by gagmen to straighten out 
a really mixed up situation. But one thing 
remains clear—the cartoonist has the ad- 
vantage in every way. If he sells a lot of 
a particular gagman’s work, he’ll keep the 
man’s name to himself rather than spread 
it around. So the gagman is cut off from 
any recognition. If an editor buys more than 
usual from one cartoonist, he usually thinks 
only that the cartoonist’s gags have im- 
proved. He doesn’t inquire whether a gag- 
man is responsible for the change. If the 
cartoonist is under contract to a particular 
magazine, he will insist to the gagman that 
since he must give first look to the maga- 
zine, the gagman must also give him first 
look. Again the gagman misses out on 
credits. 

Sometimes a gagman sees his gag in a 
lower-paying magazine, often exactly as he 
wrote it but sometimes with a slight change 
in the wording. He then asks for pay- 
ment. If the cartoonist doesn’t keep accu- 
rate files on where he gets his gags, he 
may have held some for several years and 
forgotten completely who submitted them. 
He may refuse to pay, in which case the 
gagman is the one to do the blackballing. 
More bad feeling and name calling ensues 
with no solution to the problem. A time 
limit on gags out would take care of this 
situation once and for all. If the cartoonist 
does decide to redraw old gags after a few 
years, he would have to consult with the 
gagman before drawing the roughs. A year 
should be plenty of time for a cartoonist 
to cover almost every magazine in the 
country buying cartoons. Many of the top 
gagmen insist on cartoonists submitting 
their gags only to the major magazines. 
They then rewrite the gags and submit 
them elsewhere. But few gagmen can 
afford to limit themselves and most prefer 
to have the cartoonist cover the field com- 
pletely. 

When these matters are adjusted, car- 
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toonists and gagmen alike will benefit be- 
cause neither can do without the other, 
and together they can improve their work 
with profit to both. 


Late Cartoon News 

True, 67 West 44th St., New York 18, 
New York. Clyde Carley, editor, will resign 
as of Oct. 1 to return to free lance writing. 
No one has yet been appointed to succeed 
him. Rates for male slant cartoons are 
$50 to $100, with more for spreads. 

Cavalier (same address) with Andrew 
Hecht as editor will start buying the last 
half of September. Says Hecht: “We 
have not yet decided on the price to be 
paid for cartoons for Cavalier. It will be 
somewhere between that paid by our detec- 
tive magazines (True Police Cases) and 
True, but we now know what we want. 
Everybody likes pretty girls and we do too. 
Sex gags—not crude, rude or in bad taste 
—will be welcomed here. Adventure, sport 
and other subjects of interest to men are 
also wanted. I will not have the time to 
look in person on Wednesdays, but will 
certainly see everything left at the desk or 


submitted through the mail.” Payment will 
be on acceptance. 

American Weekly. Charles Preston, edi- 
tor, has moved his office to a new address 
at 50 East 42nd St., New York 17, New 
York. Cartoons with a domestic slant, on 
family life primarily, are now wanted. Pay- 
ment is from $40 up, on acceptance. Also 
wanted for the American Weekly are cover 
ideas, with either written gags or drawn 
up roughs considered. Human interest sub- 
jects such as the magazine is known for 
will be painted by contract artists. Buy a 
few issues of the American Weekly to get 
the slant. Payment for cover designs will be 
$100 flat to all. Through the mail. 

American Legion Magazine, 580 5th 
Ave., New York 19, New York. Alda Via- 
rengo will look at cartoons starting Sept. 
17. General and family type gags, with 
payment starting at $50 for beginners, 
more going to regular contributors. No 
spreads or multi-panel gags wanted, or 
any written humor. Miss Viarengo takes 
the place temporarily of Irving Hersch- 
bein, now in the Air Force. 





ARE YOU 


HAUNTED 





By That Story Skeleton You Dreamed Up? 





We've a Ghost-Writer To Bring It To Life 


Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 

J. HARRIS GABLE ... Author 10 books; spe- 
cialty Science Fiction. T. V. & Screen, scores 
of credits. Listed Who’s Who In America. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .... Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 
THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Ask for Bul- 
letin which gives full details about these 
quality writers and others who work for me 
by special assignment. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World 


What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss. .. . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss. 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 





WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
| and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 
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@esivates 


By Leo Shull 


Let’s say You’vE spent the summer finish- 
ing your play. What do you do next? 

Broadway treats your script like a hostile 
stranger, for some reason. That’s because 
there are thousands of scripts rotating from 
agent to producer to script reader. A pro- 
ducer will read two scripts tonight, two to- 
morrow and on the third day he will tell 
everyone “There are no scripts around.” 

It is not enough to jeer at the professional 
producers in New York who cry that there 
are no good scripts around. True, these men 
are commercial gamblers, motivated by 
profit-making interests. That is their na- 
ture and these are the men you have to 
deal with. You must find some way to 
reach them and through them to the stage. 
It’s like a court. There are rules. You can- 
not go in and plead your own case; you 
have to do it through representatives, and 
these cost money. The rewards are worth 
it, although the failures are expensive to 
you in money and morale. 

Well, you have finished your play and 
now you have to do something with it. 

Here is what the professional does. He 
has his script typed by a professional in 
the proper stage formula required by the 
business. This will cost you about $30 or 
$40 for 6 thin-paper copies. 

Then you send the play to market, to 
New York, to Broadway, because that’s the 
only market today. 

If you have a friend in N.Y., tell him to 
take the play to the agents and producers. 
If you live in N.Y. then you take it to the 
agents and producers. 

An agent is a 10% friend. That’s all any 
of them are interested in. Some playwrights 
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send long letters of explanation, biographies 
or snapshots of themselves in bathing suits. 
All an agent wants to know is can she make 
money on your script. Can she get someone 
to option it, give say $500 advance from 
which she gets $50, and perhaps a produc- 
tion in which she makes 10% of your 
gains. 

Often she may see something “provo- 
cative” or “promising” in your play and 
will work for nothing in the hope that 
she can encourage you into writing better 
plays. The best plays are only 50% com- 
plete professionally. She knows there will 
have to be rewriting, and so she will try 
to get an option for you with the under- 
standing that you will then rewrite in col- 
laboration with the director or producer. 

Sometimes she will write you that for a 
fee of $10 paid to some professional play- 
reader for a movie company or produce1 
she will get you an analysis of your play so 
that you can see its weaknesses and rewrite 
it into better condition before she sends it 
out to producers or movie companies. This 
will make you suspicious and wonder if she 
gets a kickback, or is going to keep the $10 
herself. 

Remember, reading a script is an arduous 
task. Agents and producers throw their 
time and emotions into reading. The 
theater is their lifeblood; they suffer and 
pant when they are concentrating on the 
reading of a play; they have to mobilize 
every faculty to visualize your words into 
action scenes on a lighted stage. Three 
lobes of their brains are working at once, 
the spectator, the translator and the critic. 
As they read they bump their heads 
against your grammatical errors and pro- 
fessional deficiencies. 

A producer or agent works from late 
morning to midnight and then he goes 
home to bed. Every play he reads while 
in bed, or in some quiet corner of his room, 
robs him of his sleep or recreation. He is as 
selective before he reads your script as 
you are before you dine in a restaurant. 
Before you enter, you have to be reassured 
about the appearance of the restaurant: is 
it clean, interesting? Are the prices right, 
that’s your next consideration. Then you 
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go in. You get the menu and once again 
you are selective. 

Well, the producer doesn’t want to waste 
his precious time either, nor does the agent. 
First he examines the outward appearance 
of your script. Does it look professional? If 
it doesn’t, your play is not likely to be pro- 
fessional. Then he looks at the cast and 
sets. They tell him plenty, too. Do you have 
more than a dozen characters, more than 
one set? Once again he may not go on 
because to produce such a play may cost 
more money than he can raise. 

Then he sits down to the meal. He will 
eat the first course (first act). If he cannot 
stand it, doesn’t like it, he may not even 
go on, although some producers and agents 
make it a point to read two acts. These 
people are creatures of habit, jinxed by 
formulas, caged in by a prohibitive theatre 
rental system in New York. They can’t 
help working like this; everyone who tries 
otherwise fails before he gets started. If 
you expect anything else, you are at fault. 
You are forced to play by the agents’ and 
producers’ rules. You are kidding yourself 


if you send them a badly-typed play hoping 
that its merits will override the Broadway 
prejudice. 

Let’s assume you are going straight to 
the producer to try to win his attention, 
by-passing the agent. 

Producers are usually not in their office, 
but they are best approached around 10 or 
10:30 a. m. or late afternoon, before or 
after their regular round of appointments. 
You walk in, are shocked by the man’s 
small quarters and unfriendly staff (girl). 
You want to see him. What for? Well, you 
have a script. Leave it and I'll give it to 
him. Can’t I see him for a minute? He’s 
very busy, but I'll give it to him. 

You’re stymied. 

You can antagonize the girl, storm past 
her, or sit and thus agitate her into getting 
hostile or passing you through, or you can 
leave the script, feeling frustrated and won- 
dering whether you should have mailed 
it with a letter. 

It really doesn’t matter. Yet, if you are 
imaginative you can get her to work for 
you. Walk in with a box of candy for her. 





———— = —————— 


— Ghosting. 


-WRITECRAFTERS. 


A Literary Agency endorsed by Jack Woodford, Rupert | 
Hughes, Frank Scully and other famous authors. 


Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Radio and Television 





| Limited Introductory Offer — Any script to 5000 words | 
carefully analyzed for $3. If acceptable, will submit to 
motion picture or television studios on straight ten per cent 
commission. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Suite 114 
5617 Hollywood Blvd. — Hollywood 28, Calif. 

















Tell her there’s a part in your play which 
oddly enough just fits a girl like her. And 
so on. Such cornball tricks still work. 

The producer? You can walk in on him 
and say: I’ve got a script. I chose you be- 
cause your last show made me feel you’re 
a genius. Please read this. I respect your 
opinion more than many others. I know 
you're going to be the greatest producer 
with the greatest hit this season. (Note: 
please choose a producer who has these 
possibilities, in your opinion. ) 

Or: Walk in with a dollar bottle of wine 
and say to him: Here’s something to refresh 
yourself with when you read my play. 

Or: Look up his name in the library, 
newspaper division, get a flattering write 
up on him, buy a back issue, take the 
clipping in and say: I thought maybe you’d 
like this for your scrapbook. 

And so on, if you can make it sound 
sincere. Establish a friendly relation with 
the producer. He doesn’t owe you the duty 
of reading your script, you know. You’re 
taking something from him for nothing 
when you take his time. 








“ 
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* * * 

If I had a comedy, I would take it to 
the following: 
Joseph Hyman, 1501 Broadway 
Bernard Hart, 1501 Broadway 
Max Gordon, 149 W. 45 
John Golden, 246 W. 44 
Al Rosen, 246 W. 44 
Alrich & Myers, 1430 Broadway 

For a musical comedy, I would go to: 
Arthur Lesser, Hotel Alrae, 37 E. 64 
Michael Todd, 1867 Broadway 
Joseph Kipness, 512 Seventh Ave. 
James Russo & Michael Ellis, 20 E. 53 
Leonard Sillman, 33 W. 42 

For dramas, tragedies, social comment 
plays: 
Kermit Bloomgarden, 1545 Broadway 
Robert Whitehead, 101 W. 55 
Lee Sabinson, 226 W. 47 
Don Wolin, 551 Fifth Ave. 
Irene Selznick, 124 W. 43 

If you send a script, mention this column 
or someone who is your agent so that you 
do not seem to be an “orphan,” but a 
writer with some background. 


. minor changes in your story. The setting is Belgrade instead of Kansas City 
and the girl is a refugee.” 























Getting Off the Ground 14 it’s new! IT’S THE “WRITE” WAY!! 10 





.: Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all grueling 1 

(Continued from page 30) 14 exercises. Each lesson stresses a nae | Fg phase. 10 

° 14 Each is a story our own. 10 

were moving toward some awful and 14 YOU are taught how to make salable What YOU bave 10 
14 written by applying proven methods to your own 49 

hopeless hour, but when that hour 14 individual style. Limited agency service. 10 
: 14 THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES  i0 

came it was broken up and confused 44 “Where words are built into profits” 10 


because we were too near, and I did 14 3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colorado 10 


not even quite realize that it had come. 


I can look back now and see the MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


days as one looking down on things By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
: corrections. All work proofread. 50c per thousand 


past, and they have more shape and weeds; manuscripts one 10,000 woot, 15c per Page i 
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really finished or left behind forever. oon Coe 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 
The years were all alike and blurred 
into one another, and the mind is a WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 
sort of sieve or quicksand, but I re- Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
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i EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
The hills were bare then and swept WRITING FILLERS 

of winter leaves, but the orchards had Will Heideman's New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 
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All of us know of successful books that SONG POEMS 








were rejected by a number of publishers Set to Music 

before their eventual acceptance. It’s com- | seng your poems today for free examination to 
forting to realize that, in my experience, J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 

this better kind of manuscript has always Master of Music 


510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


PUBLISH YOUR OWN MSS. 


found a publisher. 











Writer’s Heaven We have complete facilities for the printing of your 
P Manuscripts—at a minimum of cost. . . . Our Editorial 
Jones was a writer, old and gray, and Marketing Departments will offer suggestions for 
Who starved defending his “Write the sale of your published works. Write for Free Folder. 
f ” ARROW PRESS 
ol-way. P. ©. Box 933 Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Tf it stinks to heaven . . . or worse,” 
said he, . COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 
=| 
Nobody changes that baby but me! Manuscripts, poetry, letters, speeches, bulletins 
He died and in heaven roles reversed, Will address envelopes, post cards 
Publishers last and scribes all first. Reasonable Rates. Prompt Delivery 
Below—far below—in a ghastly cell MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 





P. O. Box 174, S. S. Oil City, Pa. 





Editors groaned and moaned in hell. 


Justice decreed that Jones should head 
The table where their pleas were read. MUSIC SERVICE 


He fluttered his wings and smacked 
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“Dot Ip you. Details F rite today 
And roared: “Print plenty of we can help y 
iw PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ ¢lubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
State, Unaede and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “Personals” is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for November issue 
must reach us by October 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 





agents may use display advertising only.) 








ADORABLE FURNISHED COTTAGE. Oil circulator, 
electricity, East St. Louis on Highway. Sets back 
parklike, cheap. Mrs. L. A. Patten, Gladden. Mo. 
Highway 19. 


YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN can give detailed infor- 
mation regarding English customs, localities, ways 
of life. Traveling — October, will undertake 
commissions, research. Anne Lobstein, Blooming- 
burg, N. Y. 


I’M BACK AGAIN! CHICAGO PHOTOGRAPHER 
wishes assignments from authors or editors. Your 
prints will be sharp and clear and mailed promptly. 
Explain working arrangements in first letter. Ed 
Jankowski, 1549 N. Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 


YOUNG MAGAZINE staffer and wife wish to visit 
New York City from Sept. 22 to October 3, but 
frightened by Ligh hotel rates. Would appreciate 
hearing from kind New Yorker with extra room. 
Write Box C-1. 


ALASKA POSTMARK. Letters remailed 25¢. Confi- 
dential, W. H. Hoeft, Box 1126, Anchorage, Alaska. 


U. 8. DEEP SEA TUNA FISHING is wide open field 
for articles. Questions answered free. Seymour 
Francis, 548 Spreckels Building, San Diego 1, Cal. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
$1.00. Mailed flat on heavy Bristol rd. F. Cun- 
ningham, Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


YOUR NAME AND FULL ADDRESS on Good Rub- 
ber Stamp, $1.00 postpaid! 3 day service. Morey’s 
627-D Baker, San Francisco 17, California. 


THE ART OF CARICATURE, a book every cartoon- 

ist should have. Fully illustrated. $2.00. Order 

om C. C. Norton, 526 Gadsden Court, Spartans- 
burg, South Carolina. 


1 CAN HELP YOU remember Important Dates, Birth- 
days, Anniversaries, etc. My low-cost Reminder 
Service avoids embarrassment for you. Particulars 
Free. Elvet Bloomfield, 3741 Walnut St., Kansas 
City 2, Mo. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages accurately, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proof-reading, copy edi- 
ting. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Div. & Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR shows all dates, including 
Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21”x 28”, 75c. Fy mnie 
rices on request. Thomas J. th, , Crow- 
Ry Louisiana. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA. 
TERIAL” — Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a da from 
each ange, More than 12,000 dailies and week- 
lies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio includes Syndi- 
cate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters To Editors, p Ao Agreement Forms, etc. 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For News- 
paper Features” included with Folio. American Fea- 
tures Syndicate, Desk 183, 1990 Como Ave., St. 
Paul 8, Minnesota. 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Fresh. Two for $1.06 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 Kil- 
patrick, Skokie, Ill. 

POETS — Your original poems tastefully printed on 
postcards. Send to friends and relatives. 100 for 
$3.00. 16 line limit. Hull, 83 Spring, Newport, R. I. 


HAWAII POSTMARK, Letters remailed 25c. Confi- 
dential, dependable. J. J. O'Donnell, Box 2901, 
U. of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


YOUNG STRUGGLING WRITER—1! ede 
interesting correspondence with other writers. Ver- 
non Williams, 4832 Pontiac Lake Rd., Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

MIDLAND AND THE PERMAIN BASIN—Oil Center 
of Texas. Information regarding the oil industry, 
9 living conditions, etc. Five questions $1.00. 

ox 1853, Midland, Texas. 


FOOL-PROOF SOOKLET on punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. $1.00, Also, capitali- 
aaa 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, 

enna. 

25 YEARS OF READERS DIGEST FOR SALE OR 
TRADE FOR—MAKE AN OFFER—M. Ursin, 2814 
B-Way, Chicago 14. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES, letterheads, rubber stamps; Free 
catalogue. The Print Shop, Box 306, Ramseur, 
North Carolina, 

WANTED—part time maintenance man, ideal writing 
pan aganamaaa Oak Haven, Route 3, Fairmont, Min- 
neso 


FICTION-WRITING BOOKS, greet as new, half price: 
Plotto, Gagnon Plot Genie ries, D'Orsay, Uzzell, 
Sholl’s Humanitome, Hoffman, Ro et’s Thesarus. 
Miriam Crossett, 869 W. Sth St., inston-Salem, 


N. C. Sienna 

A PREACHER-LECTURER will write your s h, 
2c a word and up. Send needs, Rev. Turner Holt, 315 
Se. Union St., Galion, Ohio. 


JUVENILE MARKETS — Complete, up-to-date, 
promptness of reports, other tips. 50c, no stamps. 
Markets, 1434 S. Oak Cliff Blvd., Dallas, Texas. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS .. . $1.00 
Printed neatly with name and full address. Sam- 
Baker, San Francisco 17, 



































ples free. Morey’s, 627-D 
California. 
GENTLEMAN, former editor, wishes correspondence 
with aspiring writer who is handicapped or shut- 
in; any locality. No. 265, 207 E. 8th St., New York 


City. 

PLOT YOUR STORY ALONG THE RIO GRANDE! 
— Background material for shorts, novels, radio 
and TV scripts, on history from primitive tribes 
of 1000 B.C. through he ren conquistadores, pir- 
ates, smuggling, buri treasure, cattle thieves, 
border wars, Texas Rangers, including biographies, 
characterizations, basic plots, complete sto out- 
lines, all based on 25 years of research and resi- 
dence on the Texas-Mexican border. $1 per 100- 
word minimum, 200-word maximum answer r 
question; $3 per characterization; $5 basic plot 
outline; $15 complete plot outline with character- 
izations. Cash or M. O. with request to Virginia 
Fenwick, P. O. Box 1001, McAllen, Texas. 











CARTOONISTS — How to Submit Cartoon Roughs — 
25c. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 





GAGWRITERS, cartoonists, radio, TV and filler 
writers needed. Beginners welcome. Details free. 
Cartoonists’ Market Letter, La Habra, Calif. 





“NOW I KNOW” By Eleeza Hadian, leading Armenian, 
American Poet. A volume of inspirational free verse; 
Spiritual, Vital. Price $2.50 — Order from Vera 
Bishop, 636 Portola Ave., Glendale 6, Calif. 
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RADIO OPPORTUNITY for youth or young maa 
interested in writing, producing, announcing in 
progressive radio. Man must have ideas, voice and 
congenial personality, and be desirous of makin 
a and television a career not a stop gap unti 
“times get better.” Experience not necessary, will- 
ingness to learn a must. Give full biographical de- 
tails, age, marital and military status as well as 

ood phcto (returnable) with application. Box C-2, 
riters Digest. 

SPANISH! LEARN SPANISH! Enjoy meeting 
5 sh words in your reading! Be able to use Span- 





ish words in your writing! Enjoy your trip to 
Spanish-speaking countries. A vocabulary of 1,000 
words can be yours in 12 lessons. No text needed. 
Send $1 for each of first 10 lessons—last two are 
f Individual attention. Mildred Christensen, 
0. Box 74, Alameda, New Mexico. 


YOUNG MAN, all alone and friendless, has long ex- 
perience as lyricist and poem writer, needs work 
to write ms, etc. Jesse T. Rice, 726 N. Lotus, 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE SECRET OF THE BEST SELLER is unforget- 
table characters! Analyze people at sight; put 
them in your writing and make a fortune. 34 types 
ef both sexes described and analyzed, for your 
instant use—with dramatic methods for influencing 
—_, to ay dynamite in your plot. End rejection 
slips! Ma: 92 to OLYMPIC PUBL. CO., 1912 Lin- 
esin-Park- est, Chicago 14, IIl. 


WANTED: Good used copy, Wm. W. Cook’s Plotto 
under $15.00. Vernon Williams, 4832 Pontiac Lake 
Rd., Pontiac, Michigan. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Robison’s, 24 Werner 
St. Daly City 8, Calif. 


BRING DRAMATIC REALITY to your stories. Let 
“Handbook of Psychological Law” give you valua- 
bie facts about human nature. $1.00 postpaid. De- 
tails free. N. J. Hetland, Box 875, Madison Square 
Sta., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR MAGAZINE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS! All popul blicati at lowest rates. 
Send card for free folder—many special offers this 
month. Write WINDSOR’S, ‘“‘Magazine Headquar- 
ters,” Dept. L-1, McRae, Georgia. 


WHEN YOUR TYPEWRITER RIBBON runs out of 
ink, give it a “refill” and you have a new ribbon. 
Send me three used ribbons with fabric in good 
condition, and a dollar bill, and I will give them a 
refill of the very best ribbon INK (black only). I 
guarantee these re-inked ribbons will last as long 
and write as black as new ones, or your money 
back ... Clint Murdock, Box 419, Upland, Calif. 


FIFTY FACTS ON STORY WRITING. A _ writer's 
guide prepared by nationally known author con- 
taining the low-down and know-how. Only One Dol- 
lar. Money back if not satisfied. Box 383, Concord, 


. H. a 
HANDWRITING ANALYZED by recognized graph- 
ologist. Mail $2.00 with sample. Dorothy Sara, Dept. 
W, 11 E. 32nd, New York 16, N. W. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of Pet- 
tit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


PERSONALIZED PLOTS—lI will create plots from 
our a experience. Write for details. Wil- 
mom t, 345 N. Indiana Avenue, Kankakee, Il. 


THINKING of starting a community paper? Folio 
outlining plan of procedure for $1. Lamson, Box 
218-W, Chelsea Station, New York 11. 




















PAY DAY EVERY DAY without leaving your home, 
by clipping newspapers. Send $1.00 to Strickland’s, 
P. O. 447, mgmont, Colorado, for detailed, 
complete, proven instructions for establishing your 
own clipping bureau. 


FAMILY or BUSINESS TROUBLES worrying you? 
Solve these problems scientifically. Discover your 
inmer-self. Send for FREE details. Ira J. McRae, 
214 Seuth Cheyenne, Tulsa 3, Oklahoma. 








$10,800 PROFITS! YOUR OWN MAILORDER BUSI- 

ESS! No Capital Risk! “Success Plan” Free! 
Write today! Treasury, 149 Storer, New Rochelle 
WD-1, New York. 


SELL A BUYING MARKET—over 100 JUVENILE 
MARKETS and RATES—50c. Milt Hammer, 525 
McMichael, Hillside, N.J. 

CHARACTER TRAITS BUILD CONFLICT, Complete 
list, $1.00. Vanweg Press, 47 East Walnut St., 
Pasadena, California. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 73. Natalie Newell — 
Ghostwriter. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. cogs Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N,. 23rd. St., Camp Hill, Pa. 


OUTSPOKEN NOVELS ON LOVE AND ITS ABER- 
RATIONS by world-famous American authors, 
privately printed in France. Jay Ode, 9 rue 
Hanovre, Paris. 


WANTED: Cartoonist’s loads of gags. H. Conrad, 
376 Rockaway Pky., Brooklyn, N. Y 


$10.00 A WEEK writing poems, instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Chases Olive, Willmar, Minn. 

TOO FAT? Use Self-Hypnosis. Send $1.00 for 
method. HYPNOCOLLEGE, Box 753, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


NOW! SAVE MONEY! Thrifty Ribbon Rejuvenator 
revives faded Typewriter Ribbons. Give color or 
colors. Order 2 oz. bottle now and receive beauti- 
ful Plastic Utility Box. Both items only $1 post- 
paid. Model Service, 216 W. Jackson, Chicago 6. 


BEGINNING WRITERS: Let us show you HOW to 
get $1.00 to $20.00 checks in your daily mail do- 
ing simple spare time writing. Experience unnec- 
essary. Details Free. W. Herwell, 7016 Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES! Immediate commissions! 
Starting outfit, 25c. Hirsch’s, Spring Valley, N. Y. 








HAVE YOU READ the startling mail order success 
story of Segment Potterbeck? If not, send for it 
now. Stamps appreciated. Opportunity Listing 
Service, Dept. 631. P. O, Box 3021, Galveston, Tex. 


STUDENT WRITER — welcomes letters from other 
writers. Intellectual party is all alone and friend- 
less—Deaf and reads Gest has normal speech. 726 
N. Lotus, Chicago 44, Ill, 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying 
and Saeenng eae cartoons for advertisers. Par- 
ticulars free. rtoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wis- 
consin, 


WRITE FOR PAY Easiest Way. Particulars free. 
Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, S sful Busi i 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific-44B, 
Oceanside, California. 

NEED A SPEECH? Let English teacher write yours. 

te reasonable—busi . school, church, clubs— 
any occasion. Address, Mrs. Ethelle Phillips, Pub- 
lic Speech Writer, Buffalo, Oklahoma. 


HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me help you. 
Abbie M. Allen, R.R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 




















EARN MONEY at home! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 


IF LIFE IS DIFFICULT AND TROUBLES BESET 
YOU, send letter and $1.00 in return for a de- 
tailed, sympathetic letter. A new perspective on 
your situation is worth having. Practical, Box 3038, 
Columbia Heights P. O., Washington 10, D. C. 








200 “SAID” ALTERNATES! 25c, stamped envelope. 
RUSSELL, 7600 Bosworth, Chicego. 


EXPERT MIMEOGRAPHING, ninety cents per hun- 
dred copies. Fine paper, Postage prepaid. Quick 
service. Bessie Bystrom, 225 N. Fourth St. 
quette, Michigan. 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


November Article Possibilities 


1. WOES OF LOCAL TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS DURING PARADES. Worst 
headaches in regulating crowds; safety 
measures; the largest parades in the of- 
ficers’ recollections. 


2. THE MAYOR IN YOUR STATE 
WITH THE MOST CHILDREN. Did he 
come from a large family? His advice on 
bringing up sons and daughters; special 
talents of his honor’s boys and girls; inter- 
ests he shares with the children. 


8. WHAT FAMOUS SOLDIERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION DID 
AFTER THE CLOSE OF THE WAR. 
Anniversary angle: The Continental Army 
was disbanded on this day in 1783. Chil- 
dren of the military heroes who attained 
distinction. 


4, THE BARBER SHOP IN THE 
STATE PRISON. Number of barbers and 
their proficiency. Kinds of hair cuts pre- 
ferred by most of the inmates. Do many 
prisoners take an interest in their personal 
appearance. 

5. THE BRIDGE CHAMPION OF 
YOUR CITY. His, or her, most exciting 
moments in tournaments; key decisions; 
other card games in which he is an expert. 


6. PET COONS IN YOUR CITY. Their 
quarters; matter of food, and how they wash 
most of the food before consuming it; main- 
taining a close watch on coons because of 
their keen appetite for poultry. 
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@. THE USE OF RADIUM IN THE 
MEDICAL WORLD, AS RELATED BY 
LOCAL PHYSICIANS. Tie in the fact 
that today marks the 85th anniversary of 
the birth of Marie Sklodowska Curie, 
Polish scientist, who while working with 
her husband discovered radium. The wide 
use of radium in treating cancer. Slant: 
How the discovery of radium resulted in 
research that led to the release of the atom’s 
energy. 

8. THE PRESIDENT OF THE LIT. 
TLE THEATRE GROUP IN YOUR 
CITY. Activities of the group within the 
past several months; plays that have scored 
the greatest successes; favorite roles of the 
president. 


9. THE YOUNGEST MEMBERS OF 
A STAMP CLUB IN YOUR CITY. The 
extent of their collections; how the kids 
became interested in this hobby; their 
parents as philatelists. Slant: How stamp 
collecting increases the collector’s knowl- 
edge of countries and history. 


10. LEADING MARINE OFFICERS 
FROM YOUR STATE. Highlights of 
their careers; close brushes with the Grim 
Reaper. Anniversary angle: The United 
States Marine Corps was founded on No- 
vember 10, 1775. 


11. ARMISTICE DAY. Where the 
present leaders of the local post of the 
American Legion were when the Armistice 
was signed on November 11, 1918. How 
they spent the day. Early Armistice Day 
programs. Number of soldiers from your 
county who lost their lives in World War I. 


12. A VISIT TO A RIBBON FAC- 
TORY. Types of ribbons most in demand; 
new patterns in ribbons. Is ribbon as much 
in use today as a decade ago? 


18. UNUSUAL TRASH CANS IN 
YOUR CITY. Interview garbage collectors. 
Ideal trash containers; average life of a 
trash can. 


14. THE DEAN OF RAILROAD 
BRAKEMEN IN YOUR COUNTY. The 
operation of warning lights and red flags. 
Slant: How the brakeman gives his train 
protection from other trains. The coupling 
and uncoupling of cars. 
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15. “MY FAVORITE CITY FROM 
THE SKY.” Put that question to the lead- 
ing aviators of your city. What things about 
various Cities impress the fliers most? Slant: 
How many citizens never think of the 
“from-the-sky” appearance of their city. 


16. AN INTERVIEW WITH A CAR- 
ILLONNEUR OF YOUR STATE. His 
love for his “concert stage” high above the 
ground. Slant: How the bells may be con- 
sidered as a spiritual voice from the sky. 
Number of recitals per week; the carillon- 
neur’s favorite songs. 


17. FACTS ABOUT PAY STATION 
TELEPHONES IN YOUR CITY. Types 
of locations that have the most business. 
Use of slugs. 


18. THE LARGEST HOSPITAL IN 
YOUR STATE. Founder of the institution 
and early history; the present superintend- 
ent; expansions within recent years. 


19. THE CHILDREN OF COLLEGE 
FOOTBALL COACHES IN YOUR 
STATE. Their love for athletics, especially 
football. Are any of the kids on school 
teams? 


20. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF 
THIMBLES. History of thimbles, as sug- 
gested by the collection. Does the collector 
possess thimbles owned by her mother, 
grandmothers, or even great-grandmothers? 
The most unusual thimbles; the largest. 


21. AN EARLY PHONOGRAPH 
OWNED BY A LOCAL CITIZEN. It was 
on this day in 1877 that Thomas A. Edison 
announced the invention of the phonograph. 
Singers featured on the first phonograph 
records. Does the phonograph’s owner 
have any early records? Slant: How the 
advent of the phonograph resulted in 
greater enjoyment and appreciation of 
great music. 


22. UNUSUAL NAMES, FICTI- 
TIOUS AND LEGITIMATE, OF DE- 
FENDANTS IN THE LOCAL POLICE 
COURT. Defendants who bear the names 
of the great in history, as Presidents. 

23. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
COACH OF A FEMININE GYMNAS- 





ARTICLES SELL BETTER THAN FICTION 


I’ve sold ‘em up to 12c a word to NATION’S BUSINESS 
SUB-DEB, AMERICAN BUSINESS, CHR TIAN 
HERALD, PHYSICAL CULTURE, EDITOR AND Pe 

LISHER, AMERICAN FAMILY, also to men’s, women’s, 
outdoor, religious, juvenile mags, etc. Reading fee: $1 
a thousand to 3,000 words. 50c thereafter. Minimum $2. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, accurate, prompt. One carbon; 50c per 
thousand words. Any length assignment. 


LESLIE KRIST 
Box 115 Bloomington, III. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 

LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable — Accurate — Prompt 
Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50¢ per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 











I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE 
DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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NEED HELP? 
CRITICISM * REWRITING * TYPING 


Information Promptly Furnished 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 





EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, prompt service. 
Proof reading, editing. 
| carbon free. 
20c sheet. 


BEST TYPING SERVICE 
229 E. Walnut St., Titusville, Po. 





TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS! 
WRITE FOR THE NON-FICTION MARKETS! 


The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the ie." Ronald 
Cooke's new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson Course in 
‘on-Fiction Writing takes you through the various phases 
of this profitable field—fillers and news items, trade jour- 
nals, general feature writing, and camera journalism. Learn 
how to “write to sell.’’ Send today for-free information. 


C. SLOAN, pnw's Agent 
P. O. é 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 





CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Let an experienced typist give your manuscript that 
professional look. Minor corrections if desired. All in- 
quiries promptly answered. 

50c per 1000 words 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 





WRITERS 
CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Aa, Author, 15 years “‘Radio Story 
Editor” (T.V.) M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on 
your story, $1. do; eet marketing-technique analy- 
sis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 Ocean Street Squantum, Mass. 





THE GHOST COMPOSER 


Complete song Service 
(Free lyric Examination) 
Write for Details 


E. A. MARTIN 


43 Sumner Street Hartford 5, Conn. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS 


Specialists in Books, Plays, Theses, 

Translations, Editing, Ghostwriting. 

MSS. DELIVERY (and Pick Up) to 
Publishers and Magazines. Free Booklets. 
ANNOUNCING $10,000 PRIZE CONTEST for Books 
Fiction and Non-Fiction. No entry fee to . oy use 

WRITERS SERVICE — Barr. 
7 E. 42 St. New York 17, N. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once. 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Mu. 5690 
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TIG TEAM IN YOUR CITY. Gym 
equipment; girls who are wonders on the 
flying trapeze; competition with teams of 
other schools. Slant: Gymnastics as the 
teacher of muscle coordination. 


24. CENTENARIANS OR NEAR 
CENTENARIANS OF YOUR COUNTY 
WHO STILL ARE PHOTOGRAPHY 
FANS. Examples of their recent photog- 
raphy; their favorite subjects; progress in 
photography, as they have witnessed it. 


25. ENTRANCES TO COLLEGES IN 
YOUR STATE. Unusual gates and mark- 
ers. Is tribute paid to any of the past lead- 
ers of the colleges at the entrances? 


26. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
OPERATOR OF A SEA FOOD HOUSE 
IN YOUR CITY. Favorite kinds of sea 
food locally; busiest seasons; unusual re- 
quests by patrons. Is the operator an ardent 
fisherman? 


27. HOW LOCAL OFFICERS REN- 
DER FIRST AID AFTER AN ACCI- 
DENT. What these policemen consider 
miraculous recoveries. Steps in the giving 
of first aid. 


28. THE MOST EXCITING PRIZE- 
FIGHTS COVERED BY A SPORTS- 
CASTER. Leading upsets; unpopular 
decisions; the “human side” of fighters; 
instances of high sportsmanship displayed 
by boxers; the most difficult matches to 
report. 


29. MINISTERS OF YOUR COUNTY 
WHO ARE WELL KNOWN FOR 
THEIR BIG SMILES. Slant: How these 
clergymen disprove the old belief that 
preachers carry a long face. The best jokes 
that these ministers know about pastors. 


30. THE SMALLEST CHURCH: IN 
YOUR COUNTY. Reason for the tiny 
size. Number of pews; other unique fea- 
tures about the church besides its smallness; 
pastors within recent years; extent of mem- 
bership. Has this house of worship’ at- 
tracted state-wide attention? 
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Gym Build to Climax, and Out 
age : (Continued from pe 19) ARE YOu A WRITER 
ie ought to take my life story. That would | WHO REFUSES TO BE LICKED? 


make a good book for you. My Coaching Plan takes your stories and 


SHELDON: You ought to take it. It shows you how to replot and rewrite them into 
salable form. Then, as your agent, I market 





























LAR would make a good book for you. 
NTY LOT: I alway q ial them for you. 
Hy f Pi > i always wanted t write a As an inducement for you to try this wonderful 
book. Something like Mickey Spillane. Why Coaching Plan, we will work together on your 
tog: don't you write a book like Mickey Spil- first submission, be it article, short story or 
S$ in iene? novel — at HALF MY REGULAR PRICE. 
ane: Write for information. 
S| y T . 6 > > ’ , ~ > - 
SHELDON: I can’t. He couldn’t write “The book containing the juiciest secrets of 
IN a book like me, either. writers’ lives and working methodg” is what 
4 a ’ i iil one man said about my book MODERN 
ask. PILOT: Well, I don’t do much reading WRITERS. Have you got your copy? 208 slick 
hak: anyhow. Just comic books. At home I pages, illus. $3.00. Order from 
watch the television. 
MUSIC: Wild Blue Yonder Theme, AR KAY TENNISON 
: . ° s ype 2 uthors Agent an ounselior 
HE scored for tym pani, Pratt and W hitne) 2312 West 8th St. Los Angeles 5, Colif. 
radial engine and Korean reed flute. Build 
E Beng ; 
sea to ciimax, and out. 
‘i é oe . TYPING 
re- The old lady, all this time, has been 25 yours expertence Slestete Yepwentior 
lent reading the hero’s mind, and this saves a | Manurcrivts. 0c ner thourand words, Zoey, 1c Pes, tit, 
| lot of explanatory dialogue when they start — | iimcssrapnitig, “ildressing, ‘ote., at reasonable rates." 
x é YOU PAY POSTAGE 
| talking again. THE COPY CAT 
IN- | SWEET OLD LADY: But if I want to Stonographle Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
CI- ; write—how can I, too, go out and have a 
der f tremendous emotional experience? GHOSTWRITER 
ing ME: Lady, you should already have Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
had it. for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
a S.O.L.: Let me tell you about my first for = Reference women's WHO's WHO. Cor- 
E- husband, now departed, Dr. Franistan. — "NATALIE NEWELL 
'S- ME: Why? 2964 Aviation, W. D Miami 33, Florida 
jar $.0.L.: It'll give you material for your r - 
TS; aiee TYPING — ALL KINDS 
‘ed wey ° m pa ng rompt-proof-read. Pica or elite electric 
ME: I’ve got more material than I know | machines. on copy, extra first, last page free. Orig- 
to what to do with. The problem is culling | 22.° Cerra  eeclagge Mt  ggen ame 
from it. It’s never really easy to write, not png oo addresses of satisfied customers. 
yr , i Vy i ’ OPAL ete ~~ 
ry even when you think you've discovered © Feist enmee Bee es. weteue 
great Truth, as I think now. Possibly 
R the whole thing is fatuous, but nevertheless 
ae I’m going to put it down as I see it, and NEW EASY WAY 





at feel it, and to hell with whether anybody TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY! 











i will like or even publish it. 

§.0.L.: Suppose you never get anything Anyone Can Learn! 

3 ap 

. published ae Absolutely no previous experience or ability 
N ME: Thea I’ll go to work as a carpenter. needed to write songs by my amazing new system. 
av I’m a hell of a good carpenter. If you can hum or whistle—that's all you need! 
‘ L: B I oe 3 ‘ h | teach you. Many new songwriters have made 
ol S.O. -: Dut got the impression that fortunes overnight. You too may be fortunate! 
$; writing means more than anything in the | Get the facts FREE. Also get FREE Booklet, "How 
- world to you. to Write Music." No obligation. FREE 
t- ME: It does. MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 

S.0.L.: You contradict yourself. 106 Sameer oad, Cotrade Sorin Coloreve |FAGTS | 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Wity was this man great? How does anyone 
—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is it not 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
rets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America in 1694, 
Today, headquarters of the THIS BOOK 
Rosicrucians send over seven FREE! 
million pieces of mail an- a 
nually to all parts of the MASTERY OF LIFE 
world. Write for YOUR . wee 
FREE COPY of “The Mas- 
tery of Life’—TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen, A 
non-profit organization. Ad- 
dress: Scribe i. R. W. 


Wie ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE * (AMORC) ¢ CALIFORNIA 
PE =—SEND THIS COUPONS? 3-O--" 














Scribe I.R.W. | 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) i 

San Jose, California ] 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, | 
which explains how I may learn to use my faculties 

and powers of mind. | 

Name | 

| Address. | 

City. | 

i 
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ME: Yup. 

The Poet from the Art Colony now takes 
this entire manuscript and peruses it. He 
has a Degree and, to pass the time away, he 
is doing a little pot-boiler which will be 
avidly read in classes on literary creation 
and which he will entitle: Literature: 
Its Symbiosis with the Soul. He decides 
to use the manuscript as an _ illustration 
of a certain technique. He scribbles a 
note upon it as a basis for the comment he 
will write. It says, “Notice how the piece 
ends with a phrase which is also intro- 
duced in the beginning. The author here 
was skillfully and consciously employing 
the device known as Aria da Capo.” 

The hero looks over his shoulder. 

He says one short word which his pub- 
lishers immediately delete. 


Will Hollywood Steal My Story? 
(Continued from page 39) 


in court, we were able to prove that both 
writers had read the story. 

Legally, we still were far from ready for 
Flaxon. There were similarities between 
Growing Up and Children Grow Up that 
did not stem from any newspaper report of 
the actual case. Any professional writer 
could understand that these resemblances 
were part of the normal fiction-develop- 
ment process. If Boy meets Girl, Boy has to 
lose Girl so he can find her again in time 
for the fadeout. But I have never known 
a professional writer who could explain 
why to a non-professional—particularly to 
a judge. Judges like facts. 

Far better to show that Writer Number 
Three, given the same boy and girl in the 
news story, also had them meet, part and 
meet again. Surely someone else besides 
Murch and Flaxon must have decided to 
fictionalize that news story. We called for 
a list of all the 5000-odd titles submitted 
to us during the year following the ap- 
pearance of the news story. Whenever we 
spotted a title that looked promising, we 
dug out our report on the story. We found 
three that were obviously inspired by the 
same newspaper source: two of them fol- 
lowed the formula. It wasn’t too bad a 
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percentage. But these three writers had 
taken longer to write their stories. Three 
manuscripts—uncopyrighted, unpublished, 
completed after Flaxon submitted his story! 
True, we could subpoena all three writers 
to appear for us in court—one of them 
lived in Baltimore, one in Seattle, and the 
third in St. Louis—but what would that 
get us? Very possibly three more lawsuits! 

Our lawyer said, “Couldn’t you find a 
similar story that was written before 
Flaxon wrote his story?” 

We could. We did. We reread the 
news story which had inspired Murch, 
Flaxon and at least three other writers. 
Then we dived into the New York Times 
index once more, year by year, looking for 
some similar earlier news story. We found 
one. We found that an earlier crop of 
writers had done exactly what Flaxon, 
Murch, et al. had done. We found that 
Supreme Studios had bought one of the 
fictional versions and made a picture fully 
as bad as ours. We showed that picture 
to the judge and won our suit. 

There was now the chance that Supreme 
Studios might sue us, but Supreme was 
handicapped: it had a plagiarism expert 
who knew that if Boy meets Girl, he has 
to lose her and find her again. 

In money, Flaxon had cost us more 
than the price he had originally asked for 
his story; in time, we had devoted nearly 
as many man-hours to preparing our de- 
fense as we'd put into producing the pic- 
ture. Flaxon had his months of prepara- 
tion, the court costs, his legal fees. It was 
a pretty thankless case on both sides. 


My sympathy goes to the man who holds 
the same job at Imperial that I once held. 
It goes, too, to the Gussies and Flaxons 
he'll meet. Not one of them in my day 
was able to collect a nickle in court on a 
total of over $3,000,000 worth of claims. 
But, to keep up the average, someone at 
Imperial finds himself working nights and 
weekends, periodically turning half the 
studio upside down, refuting charges 
that come in at the average of one per 
picture. It’s not easy to convince the Gus- 
sies and the Flaxons that there aren’t any 
pirates in Hollywood. 
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—problems. Long-established authors’ agent handles 
any story I okay for screen, TV, magazine sales. I'll 
og Pte if a story is salable, and if not, how to revise 

per 1000 words. Or I'll do it ‘over. Ask me 
. my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 
1129 — 25th St. Santa Monica, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. Correc- 
tions made in spelling, punctuation, and grammar by 
@ former teacher who is a graduate of a state normal 
school and a state university. Bond paper. Carbon 
free. 60c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 





REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 


For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





FREE 


Two carbon copies! Your material typed neatly 
and accurately at only 40c per 1000. 


H. BAKER 
50 Fairmount, Hampstead, Md. 


A HOUSEWIFE? 


Start writing about what you know best 
How to Write for Homemakers 
is a book that can give you a head-start in this ex- 
panding field. Price $3.00. Copies can be ordered from 


Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine For Songwriters 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
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1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





TYPING 


Expert editing — Prompt Service 
60c per M — Poetry Ic per line 
Special rates over 10,000 words 


OPAL TAYLOR 


2005 Oak Ave. Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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definite down-to-earth help, tc you what to do 
and showing you how to do it 

a Collaborative help on sections of the story i 
PROMPT SERVICE: $5 (stories under 8000 words) 

i * Novelettes and book-lengths by arrangement * e 

BAYARD D. YORK 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best story-so far." 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
@ guarantee. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





(1) Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


C Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 


Name. 
Address 
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Sure-Fire Success Story 
(Continued from page 35) 


submit the story without benefit of photos 
—which puts 234 strikes on him before he 
ever gets to bat—or hire the photos taken 
and split his already small profit with the 
photog. I’ve always got along very well 
with a 24%4x2'%4 reflex camera which, along 
with all necessary accessories, I picked up 
for less than $100. 

Get close up when you take your picture. 
Make it honest and don’t ham it up. Try 
to convey a feeling or emotion. If the scene 
gives you no feeling, it will be dull to 
the editor, too. 

Keep away from the trite shots where 
the boss is shaking hands with his trusty 
right-hand man or is standing stiffly against 
a wall looking guilty of crimes against hu- 
manity. If you’re so desperate for a shot 
‘and you might well be with a desk-bound 
executive) that you picture your subject 
at a desk talking on the telephone, at least 
get him or her carrying on a real conver- 
sation so that there'll be animation and 
personality in his face. 

Picture your subject in action—prefer- 
ably in an activity that is typical of his 
daily routine. Most successful men are 
really humble hunks of humanity. When 
you set them in front of a camera they 
either fidget uncomfortably or try so hard 
to appear distinguished that they end up 
looking like drowning cows. Given some- 
thing to do with their hands in a familiar 
situation, they soon forget the camera and 
take a pleasing, natural picture. 

Especially try to work in the pictures 
what you write about in your article. I 
remember one writer who submitted an 
article about a restaurateur who had laid 
out his kitchen and serving equipment 
in various ingenious ways so that he 
had speeded up his service radically. The 
photos sent to illustrate the story consisted 
of several poses of the operator lounging 
around the cash register with members of 
his staff—all of them looking very uncom- 
fortable. 

Get people in your photos. A reception 
room may be the most versatile, beautiful, 
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and remarkable architectural specimen in 
the universe, but it’ll still look cold, flat, 
and uninviting without people in it. 

Never take a picture just to get a photo- 
graphic memento of the occasion for an 
exacting editor. Make it tell a story—a 
story that strengthens your article. 


Writing the Lead 


In all magazine writing today it’s recog- 
nized that you have to snare vour reader in 
the first few paragraphs or risk losing him. 
The fast grab is even more vital in trade- 
paper writing because you’re dealing with a 
shopper for ideas, not a reader. 

Here, from Resort Management, is an 
ideal trade-paper lead: “The story of Mac 
Wood and his Floradale Resort is the story 
of a smart resort man who saw golden 
profits in 1500 acres of sand. It’s of interest 
to every resort owner who is trying to dream 
up new ways to attract guests.” 

This lead boldly plunges at that all-im- 
portant profit motive by hitting upon the 
specific readership problem of venture 
capital. 

The following, from a business paper that 
tries hard to be a national news magazine 
(Business Week), is what I consider a bad 
lead: “In thousands of high schools and 
colleges all over the country, senior students 
this week are proudly displaying class rings 
—emblems of the fact that they are mem- 
bers of the 1951 graduating class of ‘Such- 
and-Such School.’ ” 

This sentence was supposed to stop BW’s 
fast-flipping readership and drag it into a 
story about a successful manufacturer of 
class rings. To me it’s a flop as a business- 
paper lead, for it depends essentially upon 
intriguing the reader with an interesting 
fact or generalization, then wheedling him 
into chomping on the meat of the story. 
“Literary” approaches are wasted on trade- 
paper readers. 

In another issue of the same magazine 
is this excellent lead: “Sarkes Tarzian 
doesn’t go along with the experts who insist 
that a small community can’t support its 
own TV station. On the contrary, he be- 
lieves that by taking a leaf from the local 
newspaper, TV can tap the great sales po- 
tential of the smaller market.” It not only 





Beginners 
Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be poreete and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


tye eta of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 
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© WRITER’S DIGEST 
= 22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Name .. 
Address 


City .. ini : woes. State 


seaneee 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best story-so far." 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 

A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
@ guarantee. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


() Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
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Sure-Fire Success Story 
(Continued from page 35) 


submit the story without benefit of photos 
—-which puts 234 strikes on him before he 
ever gets to bat—or hire the photos taken 
and split his already small profit with the 
photog. I’ve always got along very well 
with a 24%4x2%4 reflex camera which, along 
with all necessary accessories, I picked up 
for less than $100. 

Get close up when you take your picture. 
Make it honest and don’t ham it up. Try 
to convey a feeling or emotion. If the scene 
gives you no feeling, it will be dull to 
the editor, too. 

Keep away from the trite shots where 
the boss is shaking hands with his trusty 
right-hand man or is standing stiffly against 
a wall looking guilty of crimes against hu- 
manity. If you’re so desperate for a shot 
and you might well be with a desk-bound 
executive) that you picture your subject 
at a desk talking on the telephone, at least 
get him or her carrying on a real conver- 
sation so that there'll be animation and 
personality in his face. 

Picture your subject in action—prefer- 
ably in an activity that is typical of his 
daily routine. Most successful men are 
really humble hunks of humanity. When 
you set them in front of a camera they 
either fidget uncomfortably or try so hard 
to appear distinguished that they end up 
looking like drowning cows. Given some- 
thing to do with their hands in a familiar 
situation, they soon forget the camera and 
take a pleasing, natural picture. 

Especially try to work in the pictures 
what you write about in your article. I 
remember one writer who submitted an 
article about a restaurateur who had laid 
out his kitchen and serving equipment 
in various ingenious ways so that he 
had speeded up his service radically. The 
photos sent to illustrate the story consisted 
of several poses of the operator lounging 
around the cash register with members of 
his staff—all of them looking very uncom- 
fortable. 

Get people in your photos. A reception 
room may be the most versatile, beautiful, 
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and remarkable architectural specimen in 
the universe, but it’ll still look cold, fiat, 
and uninviting without people in it. 

Never take a picture just to get a photo- 
graphic memento of the occasion for an 
exacting editor. Make it tell a story—a 
story that strengthens your article. 


Writing the Lead 


In all magazine writing today it’s recog- 
nized that you have to snare vour reader in 
the first few paragraphs or risk losing him. 
The fast grab is even more vital in trade- 
paper writing because you’re dealing with a 
shopper for ideas, not a reader. 

Here, from Resort Management, is an 
ideal trade-paper lead: “The story of Mac 
Wood and his Floradale Resort is the story 
of a smart resort man who saw golden 
profits in 1500 acres of sand. It’s of interest 
to every resort owner who is trying to dream 
up new ways to attract guests.” 

This lead boldly plunges at that all-im- 
portant profit motive by hitting upon the 
specific readership problem of venture 
capital. 

The following, from a business paper that 
tries hard to be a national news magazine 
(Business Week), is what I consider a bad 
lead: “In thousands of high schools and 
colleges all over the country, senior students 
this week are proudly displaying class rings 
—emblems of the fact that they are mem- 
bers of the 1951 graduating class of ‘Such- 
and-Such School.’ ” 

This sentence was supposed to stop BW’s 
fast-flipping readership and drag it into a 
story about a successful manufacturer of 
class rings. To me it’s a flop as a business- 
paper lead, for it depends essentially upon 
intriguing the reader with an interesting 
fact or generalization, then wheedling him 
into chomping on the meat of the story. 
“Literary” approaches are wasted on trade- 
paper readers. 

In another issue of the same magazine 
is this excellent lead: “Sarkes Tarzian 
doesn’t go along with the experts who insist 
that a small community can’t support its 
own TV station. On the contrary, he be- 
lieves that by taking a leaf from the local 
newspaper, TV can tap the great sales po- 
tential of the smaller market.” It not only 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason, It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $2.50. Verse, 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 
$3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 40,000 
words and over. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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appeals directly to the profit incentive but 
introduces an element of conflict and here’s- 
a-guy-who-stumped-the-experts flavor. 

Here’s a lead from an article in Earn- 
shaw’s Infants’, Children’s, and Girls’ Wear 
that would have been vastly improved by 
cutting: “It’s a supermarket age. House- 
wives wheel through the groceries, vege- 
tables and meats, patiently stand in line at 
the cashier’s register, and lug their heavy 
purchases home via car or Shank’s mare 
because they like to pick and select and 
wait on themselves. They look with favor 
also upon the advantage of saving the super- 
stores give them.” The second paragraph 
then goes on: “The cart which is the sym- 
bol of the supermarket has edged into the 
children’s wear field. Its debut was in Lan- 
caster, Pa., when the million dollar honey 
of a supermarket opened there on March 
5.” This latter paragraph is, of course, the 
real lead. The writer of this article might 
profit from that tenet of Anton Chekhov's 
critical creed in which he recommended 
that a short-story writer do his story just as 
he thinks it should be written—then chop 
the beginning and the end. 

One infallible rule of trade-paper lead 
writing will always be: Don’t wind up— 
just pitch! 

Your subject is usually a busy person, 
with many people in his company and out 
making demands on his time. So you should 
call him and make an appointment for the 
interview, telling him what magazine you 
represent (you’ve already established this 
by querying an editor, if you’re smart). Put 
on your best telephone personality, talk 
distinctly and unhurriedly, and request the 
interview in a concise, businesslike, self- 
confident manner. If you nervously burble 
your request, sound vague about just what 
you want of him, he may decide he’s too 
busy to be bothered. 

The operator’s first reaction will be to 
feel flattered. Then by the time the inter- 
view date rolls around he may be up to 
his ears in work or appointments and he 
may try to rush you through the interview, 
or even expect you to follow him around 
his place like a puppy, flinging your ques- 
tions at him while he devotes two-thirds of 
his attention to more important matters. 
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for writers 


GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 





Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary.. 3.00 
Dict. of Modern English Usage.. 3.25 
H 4 oe ler 
Dictiona: Though . 4.95 
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James C. Fernald 
Funcamentals of Good Writing.. 4.75 
Robert Penn Warren 
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Technique of Clear Writing 3.50 
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CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning . 3.50 
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DETECTIVE WRITING 
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Marie Rodell 
Writing Detective & Mystery 
Fietion, Burack ........... 2.75 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets ........ 2.00 
_ Will Herman 
Writing Books for Boys and Girls 3.00 
Ferris 
Writing Juvenile Fiction ........ 2.50 
Whitney 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Article Writing & Marketing .... 5.50 
George Bird 
Writing Non-fiction ............ 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
Technique in Article Writing.... 3.50 
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h Yodo) merited a 


Any $12 worth of | 


books for only 


$10 














MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newgspaper 
Syndicate Section ............ 1.00 
Writer's Market ............... 3.50 
Mathieu & Jones 
The 1952 Writer’s Yearbook .... .50 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing ........ 2.75 
Burack 
ag Write A Novel ........ 3.50 
How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
ooajor 
Technique of the Novel ........ 2.00 
/zze€. 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Broadway ...... 2.00 
Leo Shull 
Pointers on Playwriting ........ 2.00 
Joseph Nigegli 
Technique of Screenplay 
Oe  Seeeere ree 3.50 
errr ae 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Writing For The Screen ........ 3.00 
Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 


How To Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


Basic Formulas of Fiction ...... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 

101 Plots Used & Abused ...... 1.25 
Young 

Story Plotting Simplified ....... 2.50 
Heath 

36 Dramatic Situations ........ 2.00 
Georges Polti 

Writing: Advice & Devices ... . 3.50 
Campbell 


POETRY & SONGWRITING 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.50 
Clement Wood 


First Principles of Verse ....... 2.00 
obert Hillyer 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 
rthur Kor 
Seven Principes of Poetry ...... 2.50 


nne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 
Clement Woo 
Verse Writing Simplified ....... 1.50 
obert K., Buell 
Writing and Selling Greeting 





Books listed below are selected 
by Writer’s DicestT as the 
most authoritative and helpful 
for writers wishing to learn 
more about their profession. 
Sold on a ten-day money-back 
agreement. Special offer 
below good only through Oc- 
tober, 1952. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write Short Stories that 
Editors Buy, Earl Reed Silvers 2.00 
Narrative Technique ....... 3.75 
Thomas Uzzell 


Short Story Writing ............ 2.00 
remaine 
a Ee eee 3.00 
Edith M. Mirrielees 
Write the Short Short ... = ae 
woo 
Writers: Try Short Shorts ...... 3.00 
Mildred I, Reid 
Writing Fiction ........ . 330 
Robert Smith 
Writing Magazine Fiction 3.00 
Campbell 
Writing Se Confession Story .... 2.50 
Collet 


OF WRITERS AND WRITING 

Art of Plain Talk ... 2.50 
Rudolph Flesch 

Call It Experience .............- 3.50 
Erskine Caldwell 


Characters Make Your Story . 3.50 
Maren Elwoo 

Editor to Author, The Letters of 

Maxwell E. Perkins 3.75 
Guide to Creative Writing . os ae 
oger ‘arrison 

The Magazine World vos Oe 
Wolseley 

111 Don’ts for Writers . 3.00 
Maren Elwoo 

Trial and Error ............ . 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

Writer’s Anthology ......... - 1.50 


‘aul Haines 
Writers Help Yourselves .... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 











ard Verse, Barr ............ 00 Ww e to Earn ........ 2.50 
Writing Light Verse ........... 2.00 ee ee ‘i 
Richard Armour aia 5 snarmnoy © = sine a 
Somerset Maugham 
RADIO & TV Writing of Biography ye oe 
Pointers on Radio Writing ...... 2.00 Catherine Drinker Bowen 
Josephine Niggli The Wetting eee 3.50 
Radio & Television Writing... .. 6.50 A. S. Hoffman 
ax Wylie Writers’ Paper Kit ............. 6.20 
Television Writing ............. 3.75 Writing—Idea to Printed Page... 6.95 
Robert S. Greene Glen Gundel 
Writing for Television ......... 4.75 Writing to Sell elle oe 2.75 
Eric Heath Scott Meredith — 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12 St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio : 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. : 


BN Sa cineca <> aparece 
Address ..... 


ee 


State 














*. . . | want to express my sincere thanks. 
You have done a magnificent job..." (Name 
on request). "SPLENDID!" says Leading New 
York publisher of Tooker Assignment .. . 
Two of My Ghosted Books Have Sold over 
10,000 copies. 

Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism, Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 
Half a Life-time of Experience as Editor, suc- 
cessful free lance, critic and publisher. Author 
of “The Day of the Brown Horde” and numer- 
ous other books, short stories, articles, own 
and collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $2.00 each for short 
stories, 3,000 words or less. Sales offer if sal- 
able, brief criticism or suggestion of further 
work, separate fee to be arranged. 3,000 to 
20,000, $3.00; Books $8.00 . . . My technical 
books: “Writing for a Living” (cloth) $2.50; 
“How to Publish Profitably’” (paper) $1.00; 
“Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 





LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 

of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 

I may be able to help you see your name in print and 

make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 

Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘“‘Writer’s Guide.” 
WILL HEIDEMAN 

P. ©. Box 146 Dept. D. New Ulm, Minn. 








SONG WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song 
Analysis; Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, 
for nominal fee. FREE poem examination. Song 
writing lesson free, upon request. State EXACTLY 
what you write ... poems only, music only, or 
both poems and music. 


SONG SERVICE (Dept. WD) 


333 W. 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 
Desk 4/24 


30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT | 


Improved in many details. Edited for spelling, punc- 
tuation, awkward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, 
hyphenation, etc., and typed on good bond with one 
carbon, $1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Prankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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Don’t let him get away with this! After 
all, you’re doing him a much bigger favor 
than he’s doing you. You'll maybe clear 
$50 from the whole deal, while he’ll get 
something that will raise his stock with 
his suppliers and the trade, that will make 
him the envy of his competitors, and that 
he can vaingloriously wave under his fam- 
ily’s nose. Furthermore, if you do a poor 
story because he has given you the short- 
shrift treatment, he'll be bitter that you 
did such a lousy job when you had such 
a wonderful guy to work with. 


So as soon as he starts rushing you, you 
might explain why the story is important to 
him (even in this Age of Publicity few small 
businessmen have any real appreciation of 
it). Or you can pointedly volunteer to come 
back at a later date. This latter should calm 
him down, for he will realize that one time 
will be about as bad as another for him. 
You should settle his hash—and do it firmly 
—as soon as you feel the initiative of the 
interview slipping from you. Remember, it’s 
your interview—it’s not his, and it’s not a 
time for him to fiddle around with dis- 
tracting details or projects. 


When you are taking your photos, it’s 
even more essential that you not allow your- 
self to be hurried. I have even found it ad- 
visable to come back another time to take 
the photos when the story interview has 
been an unusually long one and the subject 
is starting to look at his watch in obvious 
distress. This practice gives the additional 
advantage of allowing you time to mull 
over your material, pick out the feature an- 
gles, and set up your shots around what 
is being stressed in the story. 


I believe that trade paper authors 
who let a subject see a story before it 
is submitted to the editor are in the minori- 
ty. They shouldn’t be! Many an embarras- 
sing and ridiculous error could be weeded 
out before it gets into print if the manu- 
script first got the expert’s okay. 


Failure to submit your story to the sub- 
ject is just a back-handed admission that 
you’re afraid your story won’t stand up to 
critical examination. Such a fear is unwar- 
ranted if you follow my formula. 























COMPETENT HELP versus 
USELESS FLATTERY 


Only competent help will enable you to find the way to the editor’s 
checkbook. I’m sure you'll agree that frank, candid criticism and help 
can shorten your apprenticeship and save you many years of heartbreak- 
ing disappointments. But there is much flattery being sold as criticism. 
Read these excerpts from a typical letter: 


“I sent the story to — — — — — . The things he said about it sure 
puffed up my ego. According to him, there were beautiful passages in it, 
and the script needed no reworking. Boy did I feel good. Didn’t an “expert” 
tell me I had written a masterpiece? I sent it out to market, confident I 
would have a check for it by return mail. ... When the manuscript came 
bouncing back with disgusting regularity, it dawned on me that I had ex- 
changed twelve bucks for a letter full of useless praise and flattery.” 

And now read this letter from a satisfied client: 

“You are some man! You certainly “tore off my hide in chunks.” How- 
ever, I’m still smiling, even though I have had to pin up the corners of my 
mouth. I’ve been helped greatly by your constructive criticisms and sugges- 
tions. I’m enjoying my work with you, and am learning things that are 
absolutely priceless.” 

If you are tired of wasting time and money with incompetent flatterers; 
If you are sincere in your desire to sell what you write, and are willing to 
work along carefully planned lines, let me hear from you. I’ll send you my 
FREE pamphlet, and if I take you in my limited group you'll become a 
selling writer, or it won't cost you a penny! 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Literary imagination is the professional writer’s most prized possession. Without it, 
he knows that no amount of technique, no amount of skill in weaving words can make a 
story as good as it can be. Every writer—no matter in what field he works—must use and 
develop his imagination. Scores of books on writing technique have been published, yet 
not one of them has dealt with the writer’s most important asset—his imagination. 

A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in DEVELOPING A LITERARY 
IMAGINATION, will spur imagination and enthusiasm. You will become curious 
about people, places, and events, and this will bring you rich rewards. You will discover 
untapped resources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most 
important to you—your manuscripts will become salable. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at 
$1.00 a copy. 











GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU ¢ CALIFORNIA 











My name is 


RICHARD CARSON 


| am not a writer, but let me 
tell you about my Grandpa 


IS CHARLES CAR. 

SON, and he writes books 

and helps other people 

write theirs, too. Most of the books 

he helps people with turn out to be 

real good. Some of the stories in them 

are true, and others are just things 
the writers make up, but the men that publish books say they’ll take 

either kind when you do them right. 


These writers my Grandpa works with he calls clients. Some- 
times he writes a book over, and then again he’ll show a client how 
and he can do his own revising. It all depends, he says, on what the 
manuscript needs. The clients also write stories for magazines. Some 
of them get things in magazines nearly every month. 





My Grandpa has got something he wants to give away. It’s a 
folder that tells what he does to help writers—you know, editing and 
revising their manuscripts and things like that. The folder is called 
“Literary Help,” and I’m giving my Grandpa’s address down at the 
bottom so you can write to him and get it free. After you read it 
you'll want him to help you with your story, too. 


I've got my Grandpa's picture down here 
by his name, so you won't get us mixed up. 


: CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 








